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Indian Summer. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN* HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN*.” 

Weep, 'weep, November rain : 

White mists fall like a shroud 
Upon the dead earth’s ended joy and pain ; 

Wild blasts, lift up your voices, cry aloud, 

Dash down the last leaves from the quivering boughs, 
And wail about the house, 

0 melancholy wind. 

Like one that seeketh and can never find. 

But come not, O sweet days, 

Out of your cloudless blue, 

Ghosts of so many dear remembered Mays, 

With faces like dead lovers, who died true. 

Come not, lest we no seek with eyes all wet, 
Primrose and violet, 

Forgetting that they lie 
Deep in the mold till winter has gone by. 

—Till winter has gone by ! 

Come then, days bright and strange, 

Quiet, while this mad world whirls reckless by, 
Restful, amidst this life of restless change. 

Shine on, sweet Indian Summer, tender, calm, 

The year’s last thankful psalm 
To God you smiling bring. 

— We too will smile : and wait the eternal spring. 


The Age of Louis XIV. 

A LECTURE DELIVERED IN PHELAN HALL, NOTRE DAME, 

NOV. 30th, 1876. 

It is a?retnarkable coincidence that nations seem to attain 
at the same time the highest degree of intellectual culture 
and the highest degree of material strength. The age of 
Pericles dawned od Greece only when the hordes of Darius 
and Xerxes had been annihilated and the prowess of Cimon 
and Agesilaus carried terror to the heart of the Persian 
empire ; the age of Augustus saw the eagles of Rome float- 
ing in undisputed triumph from the Nile to the Baltic and 
from the Euphrates to the Pillars of Hercules'; .the age 
which produced Ximenes and the great Gonzalvo, Her- 
nando Cortez and Charles V adjoins that which gave birth 
to Calderon and Lope de Vega; while the generation which 
saw Marlborough arbiter of Europe’s destinies was also 
privileged to admire Pope and Dryden, Swift, Addison 
and Newton, and listen to the first efforts of Chatham and 
Burke. 

The age of Louis XIV is no exception. While it repre- 
sents the apogee of the literary culture of France, it also 
represents the apogee of French influence and power. 


Louis XIV was unquestionably one of the most remarkable 
men that ever occupied the throne of France. Yet it 
would be difficult to find another whose character, abilities 
and influence on society bave given rise to a greater diver, 
sity of opinions and judgments. It has always been the 
fate of men who have left a great and durable impres- 
sion on human affairs, who have powerfully affected the 
interests or thwarted the aims of great communities, to be 
represented in very different colors according to the point 
of view at which the historian places himself. Those 
whose interests they have promoted, whose sectional 
vanity, or national pride they have flattered, or whose 
personal ambition they have gratified, laud them with 
as great, often with as intemperate a zeal as is displayed 
by others whose party has been humbled, prejudices ex- 
cited or designs baffled, in vilifying them. The nature of 
men, and especially of great men, is so essentially com- 
plex— it admits of so many contradictions, variations and 
inconsistencies, that it will scarcely ever fail to famish mat- 
ter to justify any preconceived opinion. Those whose 
glance is fixed only on the bright and shining side of their 
hero’s character are in general so dazzled that their sober 
judgment is in serious danger of being blinded ; those, on 
the other hand, who have eyes only for stains and dark spots 
have not unfrequently reason to profess themselves shocked 
at the picture which they discover. Bolingbroke, considering 
only the genius of Marlborough and the unparalleled sue. 
cession of triumphs with which his efforts had been crowned, 
could with some show of justice speak of him as “that great 
man. whose virtues I admire, and whose memory I honor 
as that of the greatest general and minister oar country 
or any other has produced.” Macaulay, on the other band, 
considering only the many blotches in the same great gen- 
eral and minister’s moral character, could without positive 
untruth say that “ his nature rioted in the very luxury of 
baseness,” that “ his treasons were furnished with all that 
makes infamy exquisite,” that “ he was the very San Crap- 
pelletto of the political calendar,” to speak of whose aban- 
doned villainy as it deserved would scarcely seem decent. 
Carlyle, seeing only the great results brought about by the 
genius of Cromwell, sees St to canonize him as a man 
among men, as the great central figure of English history, 
and deserving of all the enthusiastic hero-worship in which 
the average Briton is so happy to be able to indulge ; while 
the Irish peasant, to whom a tradition of two centuries has 
brought concerning the same Cromwell only a record of 
atrocities for which we would vainly seek a parallel in the 
aunals of civilized warfare, might with reason inquire of 
his pastor : “ Sure, Father, if Cromwell is not in hell what’s 
the good of having a hell at all ?” Napoleon, shrouded in 
a halo of light and glory, appears to Thiers as something 
more than human and but little less than divine; but alas! 
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how shorn of, his beams is this same bright Lucifer, the 
Son of the Morn, when'viewed through the mist of preju- 
dice which obscures the vision of an Alison or a Scott! 

This therefore seems to be a general rule to which all 
are subject who have obtained a prominent share of the at- 
tention of mankind; but in no instance, we may say, has it 
been so thoroughly verified as in the case of Louis XIV. 
Extravagantly lauded by some, inordinately censured by 
others, impartial history has scarcely yet decided what 
place to assign him. The general tendency already alluded 
to has in his case been deepened by the opposite and ap- 
parently inconsistent features of his character. Gibbon 
tells us that at the age of fourteen he went up to college 
with an amount of knowledge which would have puzzled 
a doctor, and a degree of ignorance which would have 
made an apprentice blush. Ou the same principle we may 
perhaps say that with many shining qualities which would 
entitle Louis XIV to be considered the greatest, most high- 
minded and magnificent prince that ever filled the throne 
of France, Charlemagne, St. Louis, and Napoleon alone 
excepted, there were yet in his character defects and foibles 
which we would scarcely pardon in the most insignificant 
of those court marquises so pitilessly lashed by Moli&re. 
While we admit therefore that there are solid reasons for 
the magniloquent eulogies of his admirers, we must not at- 
tempt to conceal the fact that there is more than a little 
truth in the impassioned invectives of his enemies. ■ 

This is the age of progress and change — everything has 
been revolutionized, even down to the manner of writing 
history. Modern historical writers, desirous of achieving 
popularity, are apt to consider truth a less important factor 
in their calculations than the prospect of creatiiga nine days’ 
sensation by propounding startling and novel views of men 
and events. They are generally distinguished by two very 
notable peculiarities — the one being a tendency to depre- 
ciate all the established reputations of the past, the other 
an apparent desire to rehabilitate the memory of those on 
whom the conscience of the human race has long since pro- 
nounced the final verdict. The rage for this latter species 
of intellectual effort has in our days gone to most extrava- 
gant lengths; Tiberius, Robespierre and Nero have found 
apologists ; Mr. Froude boldly stands forth the panegyrist of 
Henry VHI; while De Q vincey cannot after all see so very 
much to condemn in the conduct of Judas Iscariot. On 
the other hand, one reviewer gravely speaks of the obsta- 
cles thrown in the path of intellectual advancement by such 
antiquated and reactionary col lectors of rubbish as Thomas 
Aquinas and the School men ; another lays violent hands on 
Lord Bacon and pronounces his philosophy as absurd and. 
shallow as his conduct was base ; while a third conjures up 
such harrowing scenes as an octogenarian Pontiff blessing 
daggers to be plunged into the hearts of heretics and march- 
ing in public procession to thank Heaven for the assassina- 
tion of one hundred thousand Huguenots. This tendency 
may perhaps afford another explanation of the fact that 
the reputation of Louis XIV generally fares so ill at the 
hands of our very modern essayists and critics. Two cen 
turies ago, and even one century ago, no one would have 
dreamed of questioning his claim to the title of Great; is 
not that alone sufficient reason why Buckle should speak 
of his reign as a stain in the annals of civilization and 
Macaulay should speak of him as a “ vain and feeble tyrant 
— the slave of priests and women — little in war, little in 
government, little in everything, but the art of simulating 
greatness”? 


Louis XIV must now undergo the reaction of the exag- 
gerated eulogies of which he was the hero — of the fanatical 
idolatry of which he was the god. It is now often claimed 
that he was a luminary shining only with borrowed light — 
that his glory was only a reflection of the glory of those 
who surrounded him, and that his only merit consisted in 
knowing how to appropriate all the credit of the merits of 
others. 

History, whatever Victor Cousin may have said to the 
contrary, cannot be written A priori. Ideas should con- 
form themselves to facts ; facts can never be bent to suit 
preconceived ideas The only way to form a correct judg- 
ment of a man or an age is to study carefully the principles 
professed and the actions performed by that man or the 
events of leading importance which occurred during that 
age. And applying this rule to Louis XIV and the age to 
which he has given his name, every impartial student, not 
laying too great a stress on the point of principles, must 
acknowledge that if brilliant qualities, if mignificent tastes, 
if a faculty of exciting iu all those around him sentiments 
of admiration and veneration approaching even to idola'ry 
— finally, if a half century of uninterrupted triumphs in 
every enterprise engaged in can render a monarch worthy 
of the title of Great, then no one can venture to dispute the 
magnificent Louis’s claim to it. If military glory, literary 
pre-eminence, artistic splendor and scientific renown suffice 
to render a nation and an age illustrious, what nation has 
ever had a better right to consider itself such than the 
France of the 17th century ? 

Of course in the narrow limits of a lecture it is impossible 
to enter into the details of a reign so long and eventful as 
that of Louis XIV, or to attempt anything beyond the 
most meagre outline of it. That it was the longest in the 
annals ofFrauce— covering a period of seventy-two years — 
that the early part was disturbed by the boisterousness and 
turbulence of contending factions, the king and queen- 
mother being twice obliged to fly from the capital during 
the troubles of the Fronde, which it required all the skill 
of Mazirin to appease; tliaton the death of this minister in 
1606, Louis, at the age of twenty-three, concentrated all 
power within his own hands and thenceforth for a period 
of forty years kept all Europe dazzled by the splendor 
with which he environed his throne; that he waged 
three successive and, useless to add, successful wars, not 
against single nations but against coalitions of the leading 
powers— dictating peace at Aix-la-ChapeJle, Nimeguen aud 
Ryswich — that finally his overweening pride and ambition 
raised up in arms against him almost the whole ofEurope, — 
that his last days were as filled with disasters and calamities 
as his early ones had been crowned with triumphs and glory, 
— that Louis showed himself in everything superior to ad- 
versity and defeat — that he struggled on manfully, hoping 
against hope, till at length his constancy had received Us 
reward — these are facts with which all, no doubt, are fami- 
liar. 

[To be Continued.] 


Music Among the Ancients. 

In proportion as the general history of man in the first 
ages is enveloped in deep darkness, broken only in very 
few instances by a clear view of facts which time and 
age could not destroy, we find it almost an impossi- 
bility to trace the origin of music. Nay more, the 
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history even of nations, as the Greeks, the Romans, 
and others, may he presented to us, but inasmuch as 
regards the study of the fine arts, and especially music, 
we remain shut out from it by the veil of uncertainty. 
What a contrast do we not find when, reading the literature 
of ancient music, we compare it with the history of our 
compositions? Music, one of the three sister arts— Poetry, 
Painting and Music — is to-day, we can say without hesita 
tion or arrogance, the most popular, attractive aud pleasing 
of all the studies which have occupied the mind of man, 
and whose progress seems to be the special charm and aim 
of our century. 

Music, from the Greek mouse (a muse), may be defined 
as the science of harmonic sounds, or as the art of produc- 
ing emotions by the combination of sounds. There is noth- 
ing in nature which elevates and arouses the feelings of the 
human heart more than music: whether it be an expression 
of joy or of sorrow, the outcry of despair or the over- 
whelming pleasure of the multitude — whether it be the 
roar of the winds, of waters or of thunder, or the soft inflec- 
tions of the gentle murmuring breeze, our heart is equally 
susceptible to that sense of joy or pain which music awakens 
in us. 

A taste for music is natural to us all, but to each in a dif- 
ferent manner. For instance, we may hear the performa ice 
of a musical composition which in the judgment of others is 
beautiful and perfect, but which for us Iris few or no charms, 
no attractions. We may find some men who remain unmoved 
by the combination of melody and harmony, while others 
by the same musical arrangement are wrapt up to the high- 
! ! est delirium of delight. But if, naturally, we and almost 
^ every living being are susceptible to music it is not nature 

alone which makes the musician ; education also has to ful- 
fil a great part with regard to it, and may be said even to 
create it. So we may remark that education and civiliza- 
tion have, equally with nature, a part in the creation of mu 
sic. This principle, then, guides and enlightens us in our 
inquiries concerning the origin or the beginning of music 
The first instance given us is in the Bible. (Genesis, iv.2l) 
where it says: “And his [Jibel, sou of Lantech] brother’s 
name was Jubal ; lie was the f i li -r of them that play upon 
the harp and the organs.” Wo can infer from this that 
music was already in a somewhat advanced state even 
before the flood, or about the year 1,000 after the creation 
of the world. We know also that under David aud Solo- 
mon singers and players, with masters at their head, played 
at the public worship. 

Passing to the Egvp'ians, we find that their commerce 
and the general standing of this country, c tiled the Gift of 
the Nile, was flourishing, but we cmnot obtain any in- 
sight into the state of their music. We know only that 
harps imported from Egypt to Gveece were far superior to 
those manufactured in that country, which leads us to be- 
lieve that musical art was perhaps better known and culti- 
vated among the inhabitants of the valley of the Nde than 
among the worshippers of Apollo. In studying attentively 
the history of music as well as the classical literature of 
the Greeks and Ramans, we remark a quisi-in visible con- 
nection between these three principal arts: Poetry, Paint- 
ing and Music. What great honor, glory and worth the 
ancient Greeks attributed to music may be easily shown 
by the fact that by it they measured the standing or the 
civilization of a nat'on. This was also the case with the 
Chinese, and an example of it is found in Confucius, who 
wrote 100 years before Plato: “ Wouldst thou know if a 


people be well governed, if its manners be good or bad, ex- 
amine the music which it practices.” And why did the an- 
cient philosophers recommend so strongly the practice of 
sounds or of music? It was because tbey considered the 
study of this art as the concentration of all moral princi- 
ple ; it was because they knew that if man were sensible 
to the impression of music, the principle of order and good 
reason, which would and should bring him to happiness, 
would be established in him. As the Greeks had a deity 
for every art, to music they gave a god also. To Apollo, 
the son of Jupiter and Latona, it was given by them to 
preside over the fine arts. To him is attributed the inven- 
tion of music, and by his music it was fabled that he raised 
the walls of Troy: 

“ Troy you shall see, and walls divine admire. 

Built by the music of Apollo’s lyre.” 

Besides Apollo, they celebrated as a patroness of music 
Euterpe, one of the nine Muses, who was said to be espec- 
ially famous for the sweetness of her voice. 

Although music was one of the most cultivated arts of 
the Greeks, still we cannot discover among them well ar- 
ranged melody. Theirs was simply, according to the 
most probable opinion, a musical recitation, which may 
be compared to the intonation and recital of the Epistle 
or Gospel in the Catholic Church. It is not easy to form 
an idea of their different melodies, but each kind of music 
seems to have had a particular species of poetry ar- 
ranged for it. In fact, among them we find that the 
public speakers practiced numbers of years, and that ali 
their speeches were recited in some sort of melody; where- 
fore poetrv and music were always taught together at the 
schools. Yet, with all their culture, harmony was unknown 
to them. 

If we cross the Adriatic, and study art among the 
Romans, we very soon discover that they were not a 
musical people. Their nature being uncouth, grave and 
warlike, they could not occupy themselves with an art 
which they deemed was too effeminate. All their music 
was simply a copy of that of the Greeks, and continued so 
even to times long posterior to the downfall of the R >man 
Empire. And in the same state, as regards music, we find 
the Persians. 

Notwithstanding the slight positive knowledge of music 
iu those ages, we can nevertheless form some idea of it in 
that which is uow heard in Japan, China and Hindostan, 
since among these nations we find all the usuages. as- 
sociations, politic il forms, etc., as thev existed one thous- 
and years ago among the Greeks, from whom they re- 
ceived them. Even some historians of music try to find 
some resemblance between the old Scottish songs and the 
melody of Greek dramas. To illustrate the want of mu- 
sical knowledge and understanding of musical harmony f 
of the Japanese, an anecdote may suffice. A French 
musician, on a tour to Japan, once attended a musical 
assembly. But what was his astonishment when, instead 
of a well arranged musical piece, he heard each performer 
play a different melody, all of which, however, were in 
the same measure. After the performance he asked the 
director if this chaos of heart-breaking sounds was a real 
composed morceau. The astonished director answered: 

“ How can you doubt it? Certainly it is.” And thi3 
kind of music is to them most agreeable, it being im- 
possible for them to listen to our European productions. 

M.P.F. 
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The English Satirists. 

A satire is a keen and defensive weapon used by certain 
parties in order to decry and ridicule vice, or simply for 
the purpose of silencing those on whom no other kind of 
admonition would have any effect It is also a very pow- 
erful instrument in the hands of those who cau and know 
how to use it to the best advantage in letting political par- 
ties, as well as those holding the reins of government, know 
where or in what way they have erred, whom they have 
injured, what principles they have violated, and what mor- 
als they have trampled upon. Is it not but too often the 
case that those to whom we should look for instruction — 
who should show the example, who should he a credit and 
an honor to their country and themselves, who should 
strive diligently and perseveringly to do all in their power 
to promote social happiness, to develop and instruct the 
minds of those under their charge, to bring about or cause 
to be brought about whatever is necessary for the prosper- 
ity and welfare of their country and for the promotion of 
religious liberty — instead of being ornaments in those re- 
spects in the eyes of society at large, are, on the contrary, 
unprincipled, selfish aud ambitious individuals, caring 
nothing for friend or fellow, for foe or anyone else, pro- 
vided they reap a bountiful harvest from the pockets of 
their neighbors, the laboring class? Is it any wonder, then, 
that men have stood up boldly and fearlessly against such 
persons and told them in plain and intelligible language — 
language that penetrates the very soul — what they are and 
what they have proved themselves to be ? 

With the didactic poet who assumes the role of an edu 
cator or instructor, who aims at forwarding man’s common 
interests, guiding him in the paths of virtue and peace, im- 
parting wisdom aud knowledge, conveying lessons of truth 
and morality, may be contrasted the satirist, very appro- 
priately called the censor morum. Those who particu- 
larly excelled in this kind of poetical composition were 
Donne, Hall, Dryden, Pope, Butler, Byron, OLurckill, 
Moore, and Peter Pindar. Satire is divisible into three 
classes or kinds, political, personal and moral. The first 
class is used against those who by their principles or con- 
temptible qualities have rendered themselves unbearable 
to the opposite fiction; it also successfully attacks the lead- 
ing statesmen, and those other despicable wretches who 
never can say in reality what principles they hold, — only 
that they are whatever they think suits them best, one 
thing tc-day and another thing to-morrow, never standing 
on firm footing, acting in whatever way the strongest party 
acts, because they think that it is to their advantage to do 
so. For such is the satire affective in an especial manner; 
it ridicules them, and by showing their conduct to the world 
they become a laughing-stock for all. 

The most vigorous if not the most direful of all the satires 
of which our lauguage is possessed is Dryden’s “ Absalom 
and Achitophel ” ; it was occasioned by the quarrels and 
controversies in which he became involved by the instiga- 
tion of Rochester, and the ridiculiug he received from 
Buckingham in his “Rehearsal,” as also by the scheme 
played and contrived by Shaftesbury for placing on the 
throne after the king's death the Duke of Monmouth, to 
the exclusion of the Duke of York. Shaftesbury was drawn 
under tbe character of Achitophel, the Duke of Monmouth 
under that of Absalom, and Buckingham that of Zimri. 
In this bold and powerful satire he displays unusual tact 
for it is justly considered the most beautiful, varied and ex- 


cellent production of the kind in the language. It imme- 
diately raised him above all his contemporaries. The char- 
acter of Shaftesbury is described in the following well- 
known lines: 

“ Of these the false Achitophel was first, 

A name to all succeeding ages curst. 

For close designs and crooked counsels fit. 

Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit; 

Restless, unfix’d in principles and place, 

In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace ; 

A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay ; 

And o’er-inform’d the tenement of clay. 

A daring pilot in extremity. 

Pleas’d with the danger when the waves went high, 

He sought the storms; but, for a calm unfit, 

Would steer too nigh the sands, to boast his wit. 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

And their partitions do their bounds divide ; 

Else why should he, with wealth and honor blest, 

Refuse his age the needful hours of rest ? 

Punish a body which he could not please ; 

Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease ? 

And all to leave what with his toil he won 
To that unfeather’d two-lega’d thing a son ; 

Got, while his soul did huddled notions try, 

And born a shapeles lump, like anarchy.” 

The true spirit of the whole poem may be inferred from 
the foregoing example. 

The next extraordinary satire of this class which attracts 
the attention is Butler’s “ Hudibras,” a work which for its 
intensity of wit, versification, and classical language, is uni- 
versally admired. Its aim was to ridicule the Puritan 
faction, especially the leaders, who rendered themselves in- 
toleiable by their extravagant and absurd ideas, which con- 
sisted chiefly in their dress, language, manners, and their 
hypocritical and enthusiastic opinions with regard to re- 
ligion. They even considered themselves destined by Pro- 
vidence to throw off the yoke of corruption which was 
then around the neck of the S ixon. The characters are 
Sir Hudibras, Ralpbe, Sidropbel, etc. Eich character 
should not be considered as an individual ; it is in reality ap- 
plicable to a whole species, which it was evidently intended 
for. 

Churchill’s best satire is the one ascribed to this depart- 
ment of literature; it is an uncalled-for attack upon the 
whole Scottish nation, written under the name of the 
“ Prophecy of Famine,” and inscribed to John Wilkes, 
with whom he was on intimate terms of friendship, perhaps 
to his own discredit. The cause of this production was Lord 
Bute’s administration, during which he had appointed his 
countrymen to certain offices in preference to the English ; 
hence arose the national prejudice to which he gave vent in 
his poem. 

John Walcot, under the pseudonym of Peter Pindar, 
published some lively and not altogether extravagant ef- 
fusions, principally against the leading public men of his 
own day. There is one especially that deserves to be men- 
tioned, not on account of its beauty or any other very re- 
markable quality, but its extreme vulgarity, and the ridic- 
ulous incident that gave it rise; it is the “Lusiad,” hurled 
against George III and his household, founded on some report 
real or imaginary, which spread itself abroad, and afforded 
a rich field for the coarse genius of Walcot, who unscrupu- 
lously handled the subject thus afforded in a manner that 
goes to show that his mind stood in need of cultivation, 
and that in no small degree. • . - 
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Hence it is obyious that the fall of satirical poetry 
from Dryden to Churchill was not in the same proportion 
as that from Churchill to Peter Pindar. 

The main object of personal satire is to expose the indi- 
vidual, to hold him up before the world, to unmask him 
and exhibit his qualities or principles. In Dryden’s Mac 
Flecknoe, which Is an attack upon Shadwell, a rival poet, 
we have a splendid example of this kind of satire. The 
severe criticism that Byron’s “ Hours of Idleness” received 
from Jeffrey in the Edinburgh Review caused him to pro- 
duce a pungent satire entitled “ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,” in which were ridiculed nearly all his contem- 
poraries. He, however, afterwards acknowledged his mis- 
take, as the object of the satire was to annoy Jeffrey, and 
he did all he could to recompense the injury done his 
brother poets. 

The satirical writings of Donne, although showing in- 
dications of wit and general vividness of charcter, are de- 
fective in many respects, particularly in style and sensibility, 
and can only be considered on the whole as rough and 
clumsy productions, abounding in uncouth and awkward 
expressions, as is generally acknowledged by those qual- 
ified to judge. 

“Donne, not first, but greatest of the line. 

Of stubborn thoughts a garland thought to twine ; 

To his fair maid brought cabalistic posies, 

And sung fair ditties of metempsychosis ; 

Twists iron pokers into true-love knots. 

Coining hard words not found in polyglots.” 

Hall’s satires, published under the title of Virgidemi- 
arum, aim principally at objects in general, mingled with 
some reflections on humanity. He is considered the first 
that wrote satirical poetry in a style remarkable for preci- 
sion and elegance. 

Swift’s productions in this department of literature are 
to some extent worthy of the noble mind from which they 
emanated. His satires are vigorous and full of beauties and 
excellence as regards style of composition; they show, loo, 
that wit, humor andgmius were concentrated in the source 
whence they proceeded. “ Whoever reads S wift a second 
time,” says Campbell, “laughs more than at the first peru- 
sal. At least I do. He represents the mass of mankind 
just what it- is in respect to its nationality. How supersti- 
tious and grovelling is its spirit! ” 

Pope, who may be regarded as having excelled in almost 
every kind of literary composition, holds a conspicuous 
place in the list of English satirists. His chief works of 
this kind are his “ Moral Essays,” “The Prologue to the 
Satires,” “The Epilogue to the Satires,” and the“Dun- 
eiad.” It is scarcely necessary to say anything with regard 
to these famous productions. However it will not be out 
of place to say what the “ Dunciad ” was written for, and 
how it was received by the public. The plan of this im- 
; mortal poem seems to be taken from Dryden’s “ Mac Fleck- 
noe,” but it can very well claim originality on account of 
the diversification and enlargement of the whole design. It 
was undertaken by Pope, Swift, Parnell, Lord Oxford, 
Aurthnot, Gay, and others, to hold up to ridicule the false 
tastes of style and composition. “Memoirs of Martinus 
Scribblerus ” was intended to be the title under which the 
work was to be written. The project was, however, aban- 
doned; but to it we owe the “Treatise,” and the work in 
question, the “Dunciad.” The “Treatise” appeared in 
1728, when the authors whom it attacked retaliated the 
injuries done them, and even went so far as to threaten 


violence to his person. This incensed the spirited mind of 
Pope to such a degree that he resolved to crush forever all 
those who had recourse to retaliatory measures, as well as 
the whole school of “ scribblers.” He accordingly made 
preparations to execute that famous poem “ The Dunciad." 
At first Theobald was the hero, who had incurred Pope’s 
displeasure for the manner in which he treated his “ Shake- 
speare.” He was afterwards dethroned and his place given 
to a more worthy individual, Colley Cibber. The publica- 
tion caused an unusual sensation. On its presentation to 
the king he was pleased to affirm that it was what it should 
be, and that Pope “ was a very honest man.” The “ dunces” 
did not think as the king, for on the morning of its publi- 
cation they did what they could in order to prevent its 
sale; this proving ineffectual, they strove to concert hos- 
tilities, for which they regularly held meetings. Notwith- 
standing all this, Pope gained a complete victory over 
them, and raised himself to the highest pitch of his genius, 
as is manifest from the spirit, vigor, and the causticity of 
this truly noble poem. The powerful stroke of satire 
which appears in this poem against atheism is worthy of 
quotation : 

“ All-seeinsr in thy mists we want to guide. 

Mother of arrogance and source of pride ! 

We nobly take the high priori road, 

And reason downward till we doubt of God : 

Make nature still encroach upon His plan. 

And shove Him off as far as e’er we can ; 

Thrust some mechanic cause into His place. 

Or bind in matter or diffuse in space. 

Or at one bound o’erleapir.g all His laws. 

Make God man’s image, man the final cause. 

Find virtue local, all relations scorn, 

See all in self, and bnt for self be born ; 

Of nought so certain as our reason still. 

Of nought so doubtful as of soul and will. 

Oh hide the God still more ! and make us see 
Such as Lucretius drew, a god like thee ; 

Wrapped up in self, a god without a thought, 
Regardless of our merit or default 
Or that bright image to onr fancy draw 
Which Theocles in raptured visions saw 
Wild through poetic scenes the genius roves. 

Or wanders wild in academic groves ; 

That nature our society adores 

Where Tyndall dictates, and Silenus snores.” 

Moore’s satires are the “Twopenny Post-bag,” “The 
Fudge Family in Paris,” “ Fables of the Holy Alliance,” 
“ Literary Advertisement,” etc. These in their own way 
are not inferior to any in point of wit, hnmor, fancy, and 
an exquisite adaptation. Much amusement is found in 
them. They seem to satisfy something which we find 
wanting in reading many of the satirical productions of 
those whose names appear in the list of satirists. R. 


The Cumaean Sibyl. 

The sibyls, of which the two prominent ones were the 
Cumaean and the Delphian, resided in gorgeous temples 
erected over caves, from which vapors arose-which had an 
exhilarating and anaesthetic influence, similar to that of 
nitrous oxide or laughing gas, on those inhaling them. 
The author of a well-known book, entitled “ Art Magic,” 
who for some time lived at the locality where the Cumaen 
sibyl once resided, states that it is one of the wildest, grand- 
est, and most awe-inspiring gorges of the mountains around 
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Lake Avernus, which itself is the inundated crater of an 
extinct but once mighty volcano; while the whole region 
around, now fertilized by the waters of the lake, bears the 
marks of the ravages of fire, presenting a most gloomy ap- 
pearance. The clefis in the savage rocks abound with cav- 
erns, exhaling mephitic vapors and bituminous odors. The 
scattered inhabitants of the surrounding district once be- 
lieved that the largest grotto was the entrance to the lower 
world, and that the h immers of the Titans, working in the 
mighty laboratories of the Plutonic realms, might be heard 
reverberating through the sullen air. The dark w iters of 
Lake Avernus were supposed to communicate directly 
with the silent flow of the river of death, the Lethean stream 
made dreadful by the appiritiois of condemned spirits, 
whofloited from the shores of the lake to the realms of 
eternal night. In this grotto resided the famous Cumae m 
sibyl: and from the exhalations, which were more or less 
poisonous to birds and other small animals which came 
near, the weird woman appears to have derived that 
fierce ecstasy in which she wrote and raved about the des- 
tiny of nations, the fate of armies, the downfall of king- 
doms, and the decay of dynasties. Even monarchs and 
statesmen often acted according to her pretended revela- 
tions, as it was supposed that the purposes of the pagan gods 
were made known to her as to a counsellor and a mouth- 
piece. She sometimes wrote her soothsayings upon pai n 
leaves, which she laid at the entrance of the cave, suffering 
the winds to scatter them and bear them whither the gods 
directed. To the Cummin sibyls is attributed the author- 
ship of the famous sibylline b >oks, of which many strange 
stories are told, but of which very little is left that can be 
regarded as genuine. It is said that she foretold the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, in which Pliny perished, and the cities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii were destroyed. She declared 
of herself: “Why must I publish my song to every one? 
And when my spirit rests after the divine hymn, the gods 
command me to prophecy again, so that I am entirely on the 
stretch, and my body is so distressed that I do not know 
what I say: but the gods command me to speak.” If we 
substitute in the latter expression the word spirits for gods, 
we have a declaration identical with those of the spirit me- 
diums of the present day . — Scientific American. 


Scientific Notes. 


— Count Gaston de Saporta, the distinguished French 
botanical paloeontologist, has recently been appointed to a 
professorship in the Jardin des Plants, in Brongniart’s 
place. 

— In 1845 a laboratory for analyzing gratuitously any 
substance presented was founded at Paris in the School of 
Mines. Why should not our American Mining Schools fol- 
low the example? 

— The Academy of Natural Sciences at Davenport, Iowa, 
has issued its first volume of proceedings, covering the time 
from 1867 to 1876. The volume is well illustrated with 
archaeological plates. 

— The ravages of the locusts in the trans-Mississippi 
States have been so alarming as to necessitate the organiza- 
tion of a society whose particular aim is to devise meaus of 
stopping or mitigating their ravages. 

— Several distinguished personages lately met in Boston 
to organize a society for the promotion of the study of the 
metric system in the United States. The society took the 
name of the “ Americin Metric Bureau.” 

— The inhabitants of Morocco con-ist of: (1) Two races 
of European physiognomy, the one blonde, the other brown, 
corresponding to the two races, blonde and brown, found 


in France (Libyans par excellence ) : (2) A brown race with 
Southern characteristics, but still European (Getules?); (3) 
A brown race of Oriental origin (N'ntnidians?) ; (4) A 
hrown race, probibly of Barbary, but crossed . with the 
bl-ielc race (Melano-Getules). These statements are in ide by 
Mr. Tissot tu the third number of the Rzoae d' Anihropologie. 

— Prof. John W. Draper delivered his inaugural address 
as President of the newly formed chemical society, en- 
titl'd “Science in America.” He began by stating that 
the progress of the sciences depends on t.wo elements: our 
educttional establishments and our scientific societies. He 
refutes the charges made against Americans of backward- 
ness in science, concluding with the words taken from 
the Lon Ion Tima: ‘ In the wider and multifarious prov- 
inces of art aud science she runs neck to neck with the 
mother-country, and is never left behind.” 

— Taken altogether. Washington probably affirds almost 
if not quite as many ficilities for the scientific stud-mt as 
any other city on the Contine it. I<s principal scientific li- 
braries are: the Generd L’brary of Congress, with 300,000 
volumes and at least 60,000 pamphlets;, the library of the 
Surgeon- General’s Office, relaiing almost, exclusively to 
melted art and chemistry, containing 40.000 volumes and 
40,000 pamphlets; the Patent-Offi :e Library, consisting 
mainly of works on applied scie .ce, though other works 
of science are well represented among the 23.000 volumes 
on the shelves of the library; the Library of the U. S. 
Naval Observatory, a special library on Astronomy, num- 
bering s une 7.000 volumes; a Library on Hydrography 
and Geodesy, collected hv the Untied States Ooist-Survey 
Offi:-, containing in all 6.000 volumes: a collection of 
works on Meteorology by the Sign il-Service Bureau of the 
War Department, numbering some 2.900 b >und volumes 
and 419 pamphlets.. In fact all the sciences are well repre- 
sented in this last, with the exception of Natural History. 
In Biltimore there is the L brary of the Peibody Insti- 
tute, 58,000 volumes, well representing all departments of 
science and especially Natural History. In Philadelphia 
the Academy Library has about 30.000 volumes and 35 000 
pamphlets, chiefly relating to Natural History; the L'hrarv 
of the Americ m Philosophical S iciet.y contains ab->u' 20.000 
volumes and 15,000 pamphlets, every branch of science be- 
ing tolerably well represented. But. above all, the Scien- 
entific Libraries of Boston, Cambridge and/Salein are the 
best furnished with scientific works. Cambridge, which 
may be called the home of Agassiz, possesses all the works 
collected by him; they may be found in the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology. 


Art, Music and Literature. 

—A memorial bronze bust of the late Horace Greely was 
unveiled at bis grave on the 4th of December. 

— William Morris’ new poems, “The Story of Sigurd the 
Vol-mng and the Fall of the Ntblungs,” is just ready in 
London. 

—An unique feature of the Atlantic M.nthly for 1877 
will be contributions to eacli number of original music by 
such composers as J. K. Paine, George L. Osgood and 
Frances Booth. wi r h words by some of the most distin- 
guished Atlantic poets. 

—Col Chester is compiling for the new “Shakespeare 
Society” a volume of the wills of actors and authors of 
Eliz ibeth’s and James I’s time, to form part of the Society” 
eighth or miscellaneous series. The volume will also con- 
tain notes by Col. Chester on the ancestry and descendants 
of every testator, with extracts from the very extensive 
collections of parish registers, etc., in his possession. 

— -Henry de Goudrecourt, a voluminous French novelist 
of high merit, author of some 40 novels, among which were 
“La Guerre des Amoureux,” "Peches Mignons,” “Serjent 
Laviolette,” and the like, familiar to our readers of French 
fiction, died recently, aged somewhat over 60. Besides 
being an author, Gen. de Goudrecourt attained eminence 
in the profession, rising to the charge of the School of St. 
Cyr. 

— The Crown Prince of Germany has made his debut as 
an author. Under the title “ Meine Reise nuch dem Mor- 
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genlande im Jahre, 1869,” the prince has described the in- 
cidents of his visit to the East, when he took part in the 
opening of the Suez Canal. The world at large will have 
small chance of making itself acquainted with the prince’s 
work, as the present edition is limited to 40 copies, all of 
whicli have been bestowed by the writer on the compan- 
ions of his travels. 

— Tbe Literary Editor of the If. Y Independent in notic- 
ing Mr. Longfellow’s charming series of “ Poems of Places,” 
thus kindly writes of the volume devoted to Irish Poetry : 
— “The book is to us even more enjoyable than any of its 
predecessors. There is a tender charm about Ireland, and 
the songs the poets have offered her, that appeals to the 
-most bigoted Saxon and the most ferocious Know-nothing. 
One is very willing to catch the enthusiasm with which 
this pretty and appropriately green-clad volume glows.” 

— The Duke of Marlborough’s library at Blenheim Pal- 
ace is not only remarkable for the large number of volumes, 
but for the many valuable editions it- possesses. Among 
these are a fine edition of the Greek and Latin classics of 
1500, the Florentine Elitio Fnnceps of the Iliad and the 
O lyssey of 1488, the vulg.ite Bible (Maintz: Fust and 
Schoffer. 14G2), Dante’s Divina Oommedia of 1472, Boc- 
caccio’s Decameron of 1471, and Petrarch’s Sonnets, Ven- 
ice, 1470. Among the manuscripts are a parchment codex 
of the works of St. Chrysostom of the twelfth century, the 
original mmuseript of Dante’s Inferno, and the diplomatic 
and personal correspondence of the great Duke of Marl- 
borough. 

— The Rev. Father Mori has presented the New York 
Cathedral with a beautiful statue of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, which arrived from Italy on the steamer Alexandria. 
The statue will remain in the old Cathedral on Mulberry 
street until the new Cathedral is ready to receive it. The 
statue was made by Chevalier Aristodemo Costoli, of the 
Royal Academy of Fine Aris, Florence. Costoli is best 
known for his statue of “Columbus” and the “Dying 
Monecco,’’ for which latter he obtained a gold medal from 
Rome. The statue of the Immaculate Conception repre- 
sents the Virgin Mother with her foot pressed upon a ser- 
pent, one hand held to her breast and the other extended. 
The face is cast down and the expression sweetly sad. It 
is made of Carrara marble, is six feet high, weighs five tons, 
and cost $3,000. Its position in its present quarters does 
not show it to advantage, but in the new Cathedral it will 
be placed where its beauties may be seen by all. 

— The notion of putting up public statues to great men, 
which had its latest manifestation on Saturday in the 
Daniel Webster statue, has grown with great rapidity 
in this city, which almost deserves to be called the city of 
statues. Before the war we had nothing, to show in that 
line besides the equestrian Washington: but in the present 
year we have put up three, to wit, Lafayette, Seward, and 
Webster, and in addition to these, we had, within a few 
years previously, put up Lincoln, Franklin, Shakespeare, 
Walter Scott, and Prof. Morse, besides busts of Humboldt, 
Schiller, and Goethe, to say nothing of such figures as the 
“ Indiau and Dog,” the “Angel of the Fountain,” the 
Seventh Regiment statue, and some other pieces in the 
Central Park. The next statues that are promised are 
those of Daniel O'Connell, Robert Burns, and Fitz-Greene 
Halleck. The admirers of Alexander Hamilton are also 
talking about a statue to him .— Ifttio York Sun. 

— The committee of artists appointed by the Director- 
General for the selection of American works of art protests 
against being held responsible for a number of such works 
which were admitted to the galleries without its approval. 
The protest is signed by D. Huntington, Chairman; T. 
Hicks, Secretary; Jervis McEitee, J. Q. A. Ward, H. K. 
Brown, R. M. Stagg, T. Robinson, and says: “notwith- 
standing the pledge to onr committee that our decision 
should be final, and should in no way be supplemented by 
any of the authorities of the Centennial Exhibition subse- 
quently, not only many American works of art have been 
exhibited in the art galleries which never received the ap- 
proval of the Committee of Selection, but works which 
were rejected by us have been admitted in defiance of our 
decision. We remonstrated by letter, but have received no 
reply. We therefore earnestly protest .against this deliber- 
ate violation of the compact by the chief of the Art Bureau, 


acting under the authority of the Director-General ; . and 
we disclaim all responsibility for the mass of crude and ill- 
arranged works which lower tbe tone of the American art 
exhibit .” — American Art Journal .- ’ : . 

— An important work of Christian art has been fonnd in 
the beautiful old Church of S. Pietro in Vincoli, during the 
course of work for renewing the high altar. Under the 
pavement between the high altar and the apse was found 
a sarcophagus of white marble, more than two metres in 
length, adorned with relivi, which in style and finish en- 
title it to rank among the best known works of the fourth 
or fifih century, the sculpiures being of not earlier date 
than the former epoch. The subjects are of the kind usu- 
ally found in Christian sarcophigi of that epoch: — “The 
Raising of Lazarus,” “The Miracle of the Loaves and 
Fishes,” “The Saviour admonishing Peter for his triple 
denial”; and also two subjects much less commonly pro- 
duced in such association — viz., a group of Christ with the 
Samaritan woman beside the well, and the bestowal of 
the symbolical keys on St. Peter, the last pertaining to the 
comparatively late class of Christian sculpture at Rome. 
The sarcophagus is divided interiorly into seven compart- 
ments, each containing a little black ashes. This peculi- 
arity has a curious relation to sacred archaeology. Accord- 
ing to a tradition of the Roman Church, the mortal remains 
of the seven Maccabean brothers were transported from 
Judea to Rome and buried before the high altar of the 
Basilica Eudosiana. An inscription on a plate of lead, in 
characters of the sixteenth century, refers to the translation. 


Books and Periodicals. 

— We have received the January number of Vick's 
Floral Guide, a dainty quarterly, useful to all who have 
the cares, if they may be called such, of a garden on their 
hands. In is published at Rochester, H. Y., by Yick, the 
great gardener. 

— The Christmas number of Church's Musical Visitor 
comes to us in a new and dainty dress of black and red, 
which sets this excellent musical monthly off in a real tasty 
style. The music of the number consists of a “ Christmas 
Anthem” by George F. Root, Wagner’s “Centennial 
March” (abridged), “Going to Sleep” by H. R. Palmer, 
“Lovers Return” bv R. Goerdeler, and “Welcome Foot- 
sieps” by Geo. W. Pearsley. The contributed articles by 
Messrs. Mathews, Root, Challoner and Crowest are all 
readable and instructive. The editorials are well written 
and the correspondence lively and entertaining. 

Poems of the Farm and Fireside. By Engene J. Hall, Au- 
thor of Stories of a Winter Night, etc. Chicago : Jansen, Mc- 
Clurg & Co. 1875. 114 pp., price §1.75. 

The poems of Mr. Hall are after the manner of Will. 
Carlton, and to those who admire the simple, homely style 
of the.author of “Over the Hill to the Poor-house” they 
will be welcome. As the author states in his preface, these 
poems are written for the people, that is the working peo- 
ple with whom he has spent much of his life, and their pur- 
pose is to expose many of the abuses common in society. 
In doing this the author does not, after the manner of the 
demagogue, endeavor to stir up strife between the employer 
and the employee, between capital and labor. His design 
is rather that of one who has the real interest of the labor- 
ing man at heart, and creating a kindly feeling towards the 
poor and lowly to assist them in their struggles. He is 
very happy in delineating some of the peculiar phases of 
human nature which he has attempted to describe. It is 
elegantly printed, and bound in blue and gold. 


— It is related of Foote that he, being once much annoyed 
by a fiddlerstraining harsh discord under his window, threw 
sixpence to him, at the same time requesting him to take, 
his departure, as one scraper at the door was sufficient. 

— An author, reading his drama in the green room, re- 
marked, that he knew nothing so terrible as reading a piece 
before such a critical audience. An actress present said 
she knew something more terrible than that. “ What is 
it?” exclaimed the author. “To be obliged to sit and 
hear it,” she replied. 
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Guides in Reading. 

The first people who, for the benefit of the wayfaring man, 
set up mile-stones along (he roads traversing the country, 
were the Romans. Those possessed of wealth could, 
when they wanted them, take guides, to save themselves 
labor and trouble; the professed tourist had experience, 
skill and science enough to find his way by the great 
guides of nature, the sun, moon and stars, and the land- 
marks erected by his predecessors; but the business man 
required these mile-stones directly in his way to guide him 
on his journey. In the paths of knowledge there is a similar 
want. Those who .have leisure and who are not forced to 
measure time by hours, or distances by time, can pace along 
at will, and find amusement and instruction in everything 
presented to their sight; the professed scholar has ac- 
quainted himself with the tracks of his predecessors in the 
walks of literature, and can examine all the monuments 
they have established with no anxiety or fear, for he can 
easily rectify his errors should he have the misfortune to 
fall into any. But there are others who, having merely re- 
ceived an education sufficient to enable them to transact the 
ordinary duties of a business life, find their attention so oc- 
cupied with the cares of their state, that literature is to them 
an incidental matter. These suffer frequently for a want 
of practical directions in getting the most information from 
the best sources in the shortest possible time. They need 
mile-stones to guide them in their wanderings, and these 
mile-stones are the compendiums of the history of literature 
which are now so plentiful. A man with mature judgment 
can easily keep the road in sound knowledge by following 
the directions given by them. 

There is another class of persons, however, who are 
forced to attend to more than mere milestones along the 
paths of literature, and these are the young and inexperi- 
enced. They need guides, men who have already travelled 
the roads, and are therefore competent to direct them what 
paths to avoid and what roads to traverse. If they attempt 
by themselves to travel outside the great highways, they 
may fall into the snares that are laid for the unwary by an 
insidious foe. 

At this day no one who would be respectable can remain 
ignoraut. For the demands of society in almost every 
grade of life, so long as that grade is respectable, a good 
share of knowledge is requisite. The workshop and 
counting-room demand a portion of intelligence as well as 
does the office, and all who would figure in them to advan- 
tage must comply with this demand. He who can, should 
have a director, in order that his time may not be lost. 


Such works as will give good solid knowledge should be 
those which are placed in his hands, and not those which 
give no instruction. Desultory reading, without any ob- 
ject in view, is of no service to anyone. On the contrary it 
is fraught with harm. Better to read books on one general 
subject than to take up books helter-skelter and in the end 
find no real knowledge derived. The mere reading for 
amusement is the custom of indolent and light-headed peo- 
ple; a book from which there is nothing to learn is useless, 
if not bad. Novels and romances, it cannot be denied, are 
the most numerous of this class, because they are for the 
most part carelessly written, often with no other aim than 
to make money, or for the sake of notoriety. The reputa- 
tion of a novel-writer, if he has no other, is one that no 
sensible person would envy. In a novel written, strange 
to say, by an American, we are told about the cotton-fields 
of Massachusetts; and from another, by an English author 
of some celebrity, we get the startling information that s 
monkeys abound in Illinois, and that a pleasure-party sail- 
ing down the Mississippi River had a charming view of the 
Rocky Mountains. If young people were to confine their 
reading to such books as these, surely their stock of general 
information would not be much increased. 

We are not of the number of those good folk, more pre- 
cise lhan wise, who condemn novel-reading as a heinous 
crime; we should not forget that the term novel is indiffer- 
ently applied to a great variety of good books, for want of 
a better name. 

It is really too bad to be obliged to class such writers as 
Eugene Sue, and a host of others, with the honored names 
of Thackeray and Hawthorne; to mention “ Wavcrly ” iu 
connection with “A Dark Night’s Work” is an insult to 
the memory of a great author. Some one who enjoys that 
rare privilege of coining words should invent one that we 
can apply to these paper-destroyiug, ink-wasting, day- 
dreaming novelists. Bad poets we can name versifiers, 
poetasters, rhymesters, or makers of rhymes, if they deserve 
such epithets; but the bad novel-writers have no name, 
though their number is legion. We do not mean to infer 
that novels of any stamp may be read continually without 
injury ; the best sometimes present false views of human 
nature, and are. often too ridiculous to be possible; the 
moral tone is Usually good, and right generally— almost 
invariably — triumphs over wrong, but in real life it is not 
always the case. The trouble is, novel-reading easily be- 
comes a habit; and when it does, it gives a distaste for all 
serious reading; and again, it is a great waste of time. A 
person who reads Miss Braddon constantly will never be 
able to appreciate Macaulay or Ruskin; and the class of 
persons that read Mrs. Wood and Pierce Egan don’t trouble 
such authors as Irving or Parkman. 

An occasional novel may be read by way of relaxation, 
but it should always be one by a standard novelist, in order 
that we may improve our style or derive some other ad- 
vantage at the same time. 

One more remark and we are through with novels, 
novel-readers and novel-writers. Dime-novel reading is 
simply preposterous, and the persons who read such trash 
are truly to be pitied; but if they would return to the 
pleasant paths of literature, let them take a week’s rest from 
all reading, meditating meanwhile on “the last four things 
to be remembered,’’ and make a generous resolution never 
to touch another “ Dime." And by the blessing of Provi- 
dence and careful training, they may be able, in course of 
time, to appreciate something better. 
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The Musical Soiree. 

The expected musical soiree took place Wednesday even- 
ing last, Dec. 6th, and was the occasion of real pleasure to 
all who attended. We know of nothing more refilling in 
its influence on young men than these soirees given from 
time to time during the year, and we are more than pleased 
whe.i it becomes our happy duty to announce that one is 
to be given. The rich treat presented to us by a dramatic 
entertainment is enjoyed with a zest which is great; the 
feast of reason and the generous flow of eloquence which 
satiate the hunger of our mind at a literary seance is always 
welcome; but we are most delighted when we are invited 
to attend the music il soiree. It is then we feel best, and are 
mo3t delightel with everything and everybody. 

When we speak of the music given a', this musical soiree , 
we would not have our retders iungins that the music of 
the performers was such as one hears when attending a 
concert of Tnomis, of the Boston Philharmonics, of the 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club, or of any such organizition. 
At such a concert every iustrument is in the hands of an 
artist and the music rendered is as perfect as a non-critical 

listener like the writer could wish. Such however is not 

* 

the case at these musical soirees which are given here, and 
at which the students of the College are the performers. 
There are many things in which even unmusical persons 
may see room for improvement, but this is what is to be 
expected. They do not claim to be artists : they are begin- 
ners, as it were, and as such they should be judged. So 
will we judge them in this notice. 

The violin solos by Messrs. M. Kauffman, Jos. Mc- 
Hugh, Anthony J. Burger, aud A. Sievers were fully up 
to their efforts on other occasions. They should however 
endeavor to do more; with each succeeding soiree they 
should surpass the skill displayed in the preceding one. 
It does not do to remain stationary until the great goal is 
won. In music, as in everything else, improvement should 
follow with each new effort, and that this may be the case, 
constant attention at lessons aud at practice is imperatively 
demanded. 

We were disappointed in not hearing the Orchestra, 
which for some reason or other did not appear. It was 
announced in our last number that this organization would 
favor us with an overture, but during the week it was de- 
cided by the ‘members not to appear on this occasion. We 
regret that this determination was come to, for the ofteuer 
the members appear the better will be the their musics. 
However, to make up for this disappointment, the members 
of the string quartette favored ns with two excellent pieces 
in addition to the two announced in our last issue. The 
Overture to “Oberon” and the potpourri from “ Serair- 
amis” were both played with great delicacy and feeling, 
and the other two pieces were nowise inferior. The 
quartette will with practice no doubt become as famous as 
the one in former years when Yon Weller and others be- 
longed tq it. Of the' excellent violin solo by one of the 
music teachers it is not in our province to speak, but will 
pass on to the remainder of the programme. 

The two choruses were sung by the members of the 
Choral Union very prettily. They showed that the mem- 
bers had given attention to the instruction given them 
while in training. If our vocalists would only become en- 
thusiastic in their work, and strive to throw more feeling 
into the rendition of their parts, we would then have sing- 
ing approaching perfection. This they should do. They 


ought not to be satisfied with doing a thing well; they 
should aim at perfection even thongh they do not attain it. 
Anyone can attain mediocrity ; there is no use striving for 
simply that. Aim higher, put enthusiasm into your work, 
and practice, and practice, and practice. We do not by any 
means say this to the disparagement of the members of the 
Choral Uuion. On the contrary, we feel- that they sang 
very well at the soiree, but we would have them do better. 
The duo by Masters J. W. Davis and O. Lindberg was 
quite pretty. 

In addition to the music spoken of above, we were pleas- 
antly entertained by a duo for cornetts by— Mt-ssrs. H. 
McGuire and L. Evers. The quartette for brass instruments 
was not played, although it was announced last week. 

The soiree was pleasant and enjoyable, indeed we may say 
that it was in every respect the best ever given at Notre 
Dame, and we await with high hopes the next given by the 
musical department in Feoruary 1877. 


Personal. 

— We ask particularly for items for this column. 

1 — P. L. G irrity, of ’60. is doing a large busiuess in Chi- 
cago, 111. - — 

— F. H. Green, of ’64, is living, we are told, in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

— Rev. P. Lauth has returned after a successful mission 
at Elkhart, Ind. 

— Ex-Mayor Miller, of South Bend, wa3 among the vis- 
itors on the 3rd. 

— Rev. Father Frere has been appointed assistant Chap- 
lain at St. Mary’s^ 

— Mrs. Bell, of<Elkhart, with her son Oscar, visited 
Notre Dame this week. 

— Mr. Krone, of Krone Bros. & Co., New York city, was 
at Notre Dame on the 4th. 

— Mr. Cole, of the firm of Gould & Co. Chicago, visited 
his brother here on last Wednesday. 

— Mr. Peter Donnelly, of Michigan City, Ind., spent sev- 
eral days at Notre Dame last week. 

— Yery Rev. Father General has gone to Waukesha, 
Wis., on a visit of three or four weeks. 

— Rf. Rev. Bishops Elder, of Natchez, Miss., and Gil- 
mour, of Cleveland, Ohio, were at Notre Dame on the 5th. 

— Alexander Coquillard, the great wagon-manufacturer 
of South Bend, was the first student who ever entered No- 
tre Dame. 

— Peter Hoey, of ’59, we learn from a friend in Califor- 
nia, stands foremost in the legal profession in Gilroy, in 
that State. 

— We are sorry to announce the death of Mr. Donovan, 
the uncle of Rev. T. O’Sulivan, of ’58, and extend to the 
bereaved relatives our. heartfelt sympathy. 

— Our friend T. A. Dailey, of ’74, is still connected with 
the South Bend Herald. Under the management of Messrs. 
Murray and Dailey the Herald is a most readable paper. 

— We are pleased to learn from Rev. Father Noll, of 
Elkhart, Ind., who visited us on the 4th, that O. T. Cham- 
berlain, of ’61, C. M. Proctor, of ’75, and John Cooke, of 
’60, are all prospering. 

— We have been told that Thomas Naughton, of ’60, is 
practicing law in New York city. We do not know 
whether the information is true or not. The secretary of 
the Associated Alumni has never been able to reach him 
by letter. 

— We are pleased to see the able manner in which the 
Catholic Columbian is conducted. The short, crispy edito- 
rials which sparkle on the fourth page are really delicious. 
The locals are well written and the diocesan news gossipy 
and full. The business management of the paper and the 
local department are in charge of D. A. Clarke, of ’70. 
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— We were honored with a visit, last Monday, from our 
old and esteemed friend Judge Turner, of South Bend, and 
his son, Willis H., and daughter, Ida. Mr. Willis is an ex- 
cellent vocalist and favored us with quite a number from 
among: his choice repertory. The Judge informs us that 
his “South Bend Annual ” — the great advertising medium 
of South Bend — will be ready sometime in January. We 
are confident that it will be as successful as in former 
yeats. 


Local Items. 

— The musical soirees hereafter will be given every two 
months. 

— Classes will begin after the Christmas holidays on the 
second of January, 1877. 

— The Soiree the other evening was very enjoyable. The 
next will take place in January. 

— Mr. Cummings and Mr. Frain have been putting the 
compositors’ room in ship shape. 

— The amount, of work now on hand in the shops at the 
* Manual Libor School is very large. 

— The Feast of the Immaculate Conception was observed 
at Notre D une with the usual solemn services. 

— The heavy snow, the past ten or twelve days, put an 
end to all out-door sports except rabbit hunting. 

— Prof. Schnurrer will lecture next week. The lecture 
by Prof. Stace has been. postponed until after the holidays. 

— An additional number of steam-pipes have been put 
into the new church in order that it may be the better 
heated. 

— The ice on the lakes, last Wednesday, was four and 
a half inches thick. The snow, however, prevented much 
skating. 

— The Rev. President and Director of Studies expect to 
complete their visits to all the classes before the Christmas 
holidays. • 

— The moon has for some evenings shone gloriously, 
making the sleighing more than grand for those who can 
indulge in it. 

— Eight of the paintings representing the Way of the 
Cross, iutended for the new church, painted by Sig. Gregori, 
are now finished. 

— Every one should make it a point to procure a copy of 
the Scholastic Almanac, an advertisement of which ap- 
pears in our columns. 

— To judge from the way boxes continue to arrive, the 
number of those going home for the holidays will be much 
smaller thau in former years. 

— We have beeu informed that Lady Georgiana Fuller- 
ton, the distinguished author, has been engaged to write a 
serial story for the Ate Maria. 

— Prof. 0. M. Schnurrer will leclure in German on the 
evening of ihe 12th. Hts subject will be on “ Ancient Or- 
acles and Modern Spiritualism.’’ 

— Rev. President Colovin and Father Zalim, Director of 
Studies, visited the various classes in the Minim department 
on the 4th, and found great progress manifested in all of 
them. 

— The Minims will shortly have their own trunk-room, 
which will be much more convenient for them, especially 
for access to their Christmas boxes, the festival being near 
hand. 

— A church is to be erected next spring at the St. Jos- 
eph Farm, some seven miles from Notre Dame, to accom 
modate the farmers in the neighborhood as well as the. 
Community there. 'v 

— Mr. Shickey has beeu running a large sleigh the past 
ten days instead of his regular 'bus. Every one coming 
from South Bend to Notre Dame can by patronizing him 
take a first class sleigh-ride. 

— The College Library will be opened regularly from 
half-past uine to eleven, and again in the afternoon. Any 
one desiring to enter the Library should call at the assistant 
librarian's room, on the same floor. 
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— On Thanksgiving day the Minims had a good skate on 
a shallow poud near the lower lake. We presume this is 
the first time there has been skating here so early, within 
the memory of the oldest student. 

— The Borate Cali, sung at the Benediction of the Blesspd 
Sacrament, after the 0 Salutai-is, may be found in the Ky- 
riale, page 8.* Every one -should take his Kyruile as well 
as his Yesperal with him to Vespers. 

— Mr. Kirsch, the efficient assistant librarian, has been 
busy making many improvements in the Library. A num- 
ber of desks, etc., have beeu put up to add to the conven- 
ience of those who frequent its shelves. 

— South Bend papers are all well conducted. The Reg- 
ister. the Tribune and the Herald are all conducted in a 
manner highly creditable to the managers and in the in- 
terest of the city in which they are published. 

— The heavy fall of snow last week made the sleighing A 
No..l. Q tite a number of people took advantage of the 
opportunity to enjoy sleigh-rides, and at times the jingling 
of the bells made a merry noise about Notre Dame. 

— Owing to circumstances over which they had no con- 
trol the S'. Ceciltans have postponed their Entertainment 
until the night of the 19th of Dec-mber, when they will 
produce “Tue Broken Sword” and “The Virginia Mummy.” 

— Look out for the Entertainment of ‘lie St. Cecilians, 
which will of course be an enjoyable affair. The young 
gentlemen taking part in it would not be true Cecilians if 
tbey gave us a mediocre Entertainment. They never do. 

— The singing by the students at Vespers is very good, 
but if more were to join in, it would be grander. Probably 
the reason of their not doing so is because of the want of 
lamps along the side aisles, a want which will soon be satis- 
fied. 

— Those of the St. AloysiusPhilodemic Association who 
are to take part in the public debate are preparing them- 
selves thoroughly in order that they may acquit themselves 
with credit atTd bring honor upon the Society to which they 
belong. 

—Everybody should remember that the next Bulletins 
will be made out about the 26ih of this month, and should 
strive to have excellent notes before they are sent off. 
This can only be accomplished by excellent conduct, well- 
recited lessons and good duties. 

—A wild rabbit was found trespassing upon the Campus 
grounds on Monday last. After a grand chase jt was cap- 
tured by the members of the Junior Department, -who pre- 
sented it to Prof. Ivers, who now needn’t “ buy a rabbit’s 
skin, to wrap the baby bunting in.” 

— Rabbit-hunting is the favorite sport with many of the 
older students, who with Bros. Paul and de Sales may be 
seen starting out every recreation day. They are generally 
successful, aud manage to bag quite a number. Rabbits 
seem to be more numerous than in any former year. 

— All reports of societies should be handed in promptly. 
List week one report was dropped in the “ box in the hall ” 
on Saturday morning, after both forms of the Scholastic 
were locked up. As after this week we will go to press on 
Friday all reports should be handed in by Thursday. 

— We intend hereafter, commencing next week, to go to 
press on Friday afternoon, in order that our mail may be 
sent on Saturdays. For this reason all local items must be 
handed in by Thursday evenings. The students, however, 
will receive their Scholastics at the usual lime, at the stu- 
dents’ office. 

—There will be ordinations at Notre Dame about Christ- 
mas time. There will be two priests, -one deacon and two 
subdeacons ordained by the Right Rev. Dr. D’wenger, 
Bishop of Fort Wayne. We would be only too well 
pleased could we have him here to officiate on the great 
Festival itself. 

—We do not hear much now of the reading room associa- 
tion which was talked of about a year or so ago. We think 
oue could be very easily formed in connection with one of 
the two libraries. In the College Library there are quite a 
number of magazines, reviews, etc., taken. These, with 
additional ones, would make a good beginning. 

—The 13th regular meeting of the Columbian Literary 
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and Debating Society was held Tuesday evening, Nov. 
28th. Essays were read by Messrs. J. Burke, “Napoleon,” 
Wm. Fowler “Patriotism,” V. Baca. “La cena del zorro.’’ 
A vote of thanks was returned to Rev. Father Zalirn for 
the beautiful oil-painting given in token of his regard. 

— When we went around collecting items this past week 
everyone we met would, in reply to our anxious inquiries, 
begin, “Well, rabbits — ” We never allowed him to finish 
the sentence. It was on everybody’s tongue. Nobody 
knew anything of anythin;; except rabbits; but it wouldn’t 
do to have all our items about these very harmless animals. 

— The Minims depend on none of their Senior associates 
exceot for regular meals, which they continue to take with 
the Seniors. But even there, thev show their independence 
and take no notice of the egress of their commensals. Tney 
claim the privilege of protracting their sitting as long as they 
please They have, strictly peaking, nothing to do with the 
other students. 

Last week we called attention to the advertisement, of 

th e Scient'fic American which westated would be found in 
that issue. If any of our readers looked for it they must, 
lieve had a hard hunt to discover it, as press of matter 
forced us to let the ad. remain over until this week We 
now call their attention to this excellent weekly, — the best 
of its kind in the woild. 

— At th vsnree on Wednesdiy evening we heard a num- 
ber of good selections on the violin, but where were the 
pianists? With the exception of the excellent accompani 
ments played by Mr. Carl Otto none appeared. We hope 
to see some at the next soiree, which will be held in 
Februarv, as there are "a number who, like Messrs. Otto, 
Breen, Carroll, Ball, Orsinger, O'Connell, and others, are 
no mean players. 

— To-morrow Vespers are - of St. Dimasus, Pope and 
Confessor, (Vesperal, page 112) with commemorations of 
the second Sunday of Advent (page 61) and the Octave of 
the Immaculate Conception (page 111). For psalms and 
hymns, see Vesperal, pages 50 and 51. Tue Antiphon of 
the Ble-sea Virgin which is sung at the end of Vespers is 
the Alma Reiemptori ■>, page 234. This antiphon will be 
sung every Sunday until the 2d of Fehruaty. 

— The retreat of the Catholic pupils at St. Mary’s Acad- 
emy began .on Tuesday last, and finished on the Feast of 
the Immaculate Co .ception, on which day all the Catholic 
pupils of the proper age appro tched Holy Communion. 
The retreat was preached by- Rev. P. P. Cooney, to the edi- 
fication and delight of all. On Friday evening the Rev- 
erend Father having finished his work at St. Mary’s left to 
preach the Forty Hours’ Devotion at St. Mary’s Church, 
Chicago. 

— We would call the attention of parents to the fact that 
for the Christmas vacation the students going home will 
start on the 22d. All are particularly requested not to ask 
for their sons to come home before that time, as it seriously 
deranges i he classes here. It would be far better not to 
have any Christmas vacation; but as many of the parents de- 
sire their sons at home during the holidays the authorities 
here are forced to grant, it. Classes will positively be con- 
tinued up to the 22d, notwithstanding anv reporis to the 
contrary which may be set afloat by students wishing to 
leave before tiiat time. 

— On the afternoon of the 3rd inst, thanks to the kindness 
of the Rev. President and Br. Paulinus, direemr of the farm, 
Br. Albert was enabled to give his noisy little nation, the 
Minims, a good sleigh-ride. The route taken was to the 
Academy and return east as far as the Niles road, then 
north-one mile, east another mile, then south a mile aud a 
half to the College. Passing the residence of Mr. Chearbart 
they' stopped, and, being old aquaintance, they entered a 
while to warm themselves aud give t lie team a rest. The 
weather could not have been more propitious or the sleigh- 
ing better, consequently they enjoyed the ride as only the 
young and innocent can. 

— Tiie Lemo inier Library Association are under obliga- 
tions to Hon. W. W. Jones, of Toledo, Ohio, for a sum of 
money donated to the library, also to Mr. M. Regan for a 
copv of “ Wonders of the World” ; to Eugene Cummiskey, 
of Philadelphia, for a copy of “ Going Home,” by Eliza 
Martin. The following books have been added to the li- 


brary, viz. : Rank’s History of the Popes. 3 vols. ; Junius’ 
Letters. 2 vols. ; Molloy’s Geology and Revelation; Songs 
of i he Southern Seas, by J. Boyle O’Reilly; Poems of the 
Farm and Fireside, by Eugene Hall; First Fam’lies of 
the Sierras, by Joaquin Miller; Poem3 by Chad; and “Di- 
erdre.” 

— Why could not an excellent skating-rink be made on 
the grounds just east of the Scholastic offise? Thecost 
of putting the ground in order would not exceed twenty- 
five dollars at the highest, while it could be flooded easily 
from the pumps in the steam-h«use by means of hose. A 
skating-rink h is long been needed here. The two lakes 
freeze ovit every year, it is tru-, but with the ice we are al- 
ways sure to have a heavy fall of snow to spoil it. By 
making the rink near the steam-hous * good ice could be bad 
all through the winter, and. with the ic^, plenty of fun and 
skadng. Were the rink made, we venture the prophecy 
that during the noon and h-df-pasl-tbree o'clock n creations 
there would not he a dozen students in the recreation halls. 
We hope the rink will be made. 

— The following is the programme of the Philodemic 
E itertainment to conte off on the 14. It: 

Address W. T. Ball 

Panegyric on O’Oonmdl P. J. Cooney 

Declamation — “The Raven” L. D Murphy 

E-say — “Literary Societ es” P. A. Skahiil 

Declamation — “Death of Marmion” A. K. Schmidt 

Essay — “Conflict between Cresir and Pompey” 

J. McEniry 

Debale — “Is the study of the Sciences and useful Arts bet- 
ter calculated to develop the" mind than the study of 
Lite Hu re and Languages ? ’’—Affirmative : Messrs. Ball 
and Otto; Negative: Messrs. Ewing and Logan. 

Declamation — “Bernardo del Carpio” E. Arnold 

We were in hopes the Society would intersperse the En- 
tertainment with a little music; we trust they will recon- 
sider this matter, and cater to our weakness on this point. 


Roll of Honor. 

[In the following list are the names of those students who dur- 
in r the past week have by their exemplary conduct given sat- 
isfaction to all the members of the Faculty.] 

SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 

A. Ames, W. Breen, H. Cassidy, W Dechant, J. Ewing, L. 
Evers, J. Fitzgeald. T. Garso, A. Hertzog. J. Hermann, J. 
Knebel, T. Logan, J. Lambin. J. Larkin. H. Maguire, J. Mont- 
gomery. P. J. Mattimore, P. W. Mattimore, T. McGrath, J. Mc- 
Euiry, Carl Otto. J. O'Rourke, P. O'Leary. J. Proudhomme, J. 
Patterson, T. Quinfl, F. Rettig, P. Skahiil, G. Saylor. F. Schlink, 
P. Tumble. F. Vandervennet, J. Vanderboof, F. Keller, J. Silver- 
thorn, M. Regan, J. Coleman. 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 

E. Anderson. A. Bergck, W. Brady. J. Bell, G. Cassidy, A. 
Congar, G. Donnelly, W. Davis, F. Ewing, J. English, C. Faxon, 
P. Haney. J. Haney, W. Hake, J. [ngwerson, T. Knorr, M. Kauff- 
man, J. Knight, J. Lancaster, R. P. Mayer, E. Moran, C. Mc- 
Kinnon J. McTague. W. Ohlman, C. Orsinger, F. Pleins. J. 
Johnson, E. Poor, j. Phelan F. Phelan, .T. Reynolds, J. Rothert, 
F. Rheinboldt, C. Rons, I. Rose. H. Rogers, W. Shehon, N. 
Vanamee, VV. Widdicombe, T. Wagner, L. Wolf. E. Zeigler. 
Thomas Nelson was omitted last week through mistake. 
minim department. 

P. Heron, P/ Nelson, R. Pleins, G. Ruodius, J. Seeger, W. Mc- 
Devitt W. Coolbaugh, G. Lambin, J. Seanlan, G. Lowrey, G. 
Hadden, C. Ruif. E. Carqueviile, H. Riopelle, F. Carqueville, A. 
Sehnert. John Inderrieden, Alo. Rheinboldt, C. Kauffman, Jos. 
iuderriedeu. 


Class Honors. 

[In the following list are given the names of those who have 
given entire satisfaction in all their classes daring the month, 
past.] 

German— J- Herrmann. W. Roelle. C. Orsinger, B. Heeb, R. 
Mayer, J. Uagerty, P. Sehnurrer. M. Kauffman, F. Rein bold t. A, 
Gerlach, J. Murray, J. O’Rourke, E.Pefferman. J.Knjst, R. Gol- 
sen T Wa rner, J. Boehm, J. Ingwerson, F. Reitig, F. Vander- 
vannet, J. English, D. Ryan, M. Cross, J. Fitzgerald, W. Dodge, 
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G. Fishburne, W. Ohlman, W. Widdicombe, A. Congar, C. Roos, 
A. Burger, C. Faxon, J. Rose. 

French — G. Laurans, E. White. 

Piano.— J. Herrmann, T. Quinn. W. Turnbull, J. D. Mont- 
gomery, E. Sugir, W. Breen, F. E. Carroll, C. Orsinger, C. Clarke, 
A. Gerlach, W. T. Ball, W. Davis. 

Violin.— J. McHugh, W. Taulby, E. Moran, J. Rothert, M. 
Kauffmann, G. Sampson, E. White. G. McGorrisk, F. Rheinboldt, 
A. Sievers, C. Walsh. P. Skahill, T. McGorrisk. 

Cqrnet.— L. McKernan, A. Ames. 

Flute". — W Chapoton, J. English. 

Telegraphy.— J. Proudhomme, J. Herrmann, M. E. Smith, A. 
Bergck. F. Ewing, H. Henkel, J. Murray, T. Fishel, M. Wil- 
liams, A. Congar. 

Drawing— A. Schmidt, J. Mosal, J. Knight, P. Skahill. 
Painting— A. K. Schmidt. 

MINIM DEPARTMENT. 

P. Nelson, P. Heron, G. Lambin. G. Rhodius, W. Coolbamrh, 
J. Scanlan, G. Lowrey, G. Hadden, W. McDevitt, C. Reit',~ J. 
Seeger, R. Pleins, E. Carqueville. 


List of Excellence. 


[The students mentioned in this list are those who have been 
the best in the classes of the course named— according to the 
Competitions, which are held monthly. — Director of Studies.] 

FOR THE WEEK ENDING NOV. 28. 

COLLEGIATE COURSE. 

Moral Philosophy— J G. Ewing, and W. P. Breen ; Latin— W. 
Breen, N. Mooney, W. T. Ball, W. L. Dechant, G. J. Gross, J. 
McEniry: Greek— A. Hertzog. L. Evers ; Ancient History— J. 
Larkin; English Literature— N. J. Mooney. J. P. Quinn ; Rhe- 
toric — W. C. Widdicombe, W. McGorrisk; English Composition 
— P. J. Cooney, F. Hastings; Physics — J. G. Ewing. L. Evers; 
Chemistry — H Maguire ; Logic — W. Breen, T. C. Logan, W. 
Tumble, L. Evers ; Astronomy — W. T. Ball ; Mechanics — J. G. 
Ewing, N. J. Mooney, H. C. Cassidy; General Geometry and 
Calculus— T. McGrath ; Trigonometry — P. Skahill ; Geometry — 
A. Hertzog, J. D. Montgomery ; Algebra, J.P. Kennev ; Geology 
— J. McEniry ; Zoology — N. J. Mooney ; Botany— A. K. Schmidt ; 
Physiology — A. Burger. 



For politeness, neatness, order, amiability, and correct 
deportment, the following young ladies are enrolled on 
the 

Tablet of Honor. 


SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 

Misses L. Ritchie, A. Walsh, A. O’Connor, M. Faxon, M. Brady, 

L. Johnson, J. Bennet, A. Byrnes, M. Walsh, K. Hutchinson, L. 
O’Neill, A. Harris, M. O’Connor, B. Spencer, J. Cooney, A. Hen- 
neberry, H. Russel, C. Boyce, J. Cronin, J. Richards, H. Hawkins, 

M. and E. Thompson, E. O’Connor, L. Rodenberger, S. Moran, 
M. O’ Mahoney, M. Carroll, B. Wilson, L. Weber, G. Kelly, C. 
Silverthorne, E. Bouton, M. Dalton, E. Forrey, A. Woodin, E. 
Pleins, L. Kirchner, K. Kelly, L. Schwass, E. Dalton, M. Pome- 
roy, J. Wilhelm, J. Burgert, G. Conklin, L. Davenport, M. Smal- 
ley, M. Usselman, M. Halligan, I. Cook, J. Burgle, L. Wier, C. 
Thavlor, J. Loman, E. Wright, 100 par excellence. Misses M. 
Julius, M. Cravens, L. Beall, J. Nunning, M. Dailey, P. Gaynor, 
R. Casey, M. Spier, C. Morgan, A. Cullen, B. Siler, G. Wells, N. 
Davis, D. and A. Cavenor, A. Koch, K. Burgle, M. Coughlin, 100. 

ART DEPARTMENT. 

DRAWING. 

1st Class— Misses M. and E. Thompson. 

Promoted to the 1st Class— Miss L. Ritchie. 

4th Class— Misses M. Smalley, J. Richards. 

5th Class— Misses C. Silverthorne, L. Davenport, M. Spier, 
J. Cronin, A. Williams and A. Getty. 

PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 

3d Class— Miss A. Cullen and L. Kirchner. 

OIL-PAINTING. 

2d Class— Misses L. Ritchie, C. Morgan and P. Gaynor. 

3d Class— Misses E. Lange, A. Koch, S. Moran, M. O’Connor, 
D. Cavenor and M. Schultheis. 

CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

HONORABLY MENTIONED IN INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

1st Class— Misses E. O’Connor, B. Spencer, H. Julius, J. Nnn- 


n!ng. 2d Div. — Misses B. Wilson, M. Cravens, K. Hutchinson, 
H. Hawkins. 

2d Class— Misses G. Wells, L. Kirchner, M. Jnlius, A. Harris, 
A. Byrne. 

3d Class— Misses C. Silverthorne, J. Cronin, C. Morgan, M. 
Spier, L. O’Neil], A. Koeh. 2d Div.— M isses D. Locke, M. Us- 
selman, A. Hennebery, M. Pleins. 

4th Class— Misses D. Cavenor, G. Kelly, A. Gordon, K. Bur- 
gie, A. O'Connor, J. Bennett, E. and M. Thompson. 2d Div. — 
Misses B. Siler, A. Kirchner, M. Schnltheis, E. Lange, A. Mc- 
Grath, A. Cullen, M. Dalton, L. Hutchinson, J. Burgert, L. John- 
son 

5th Class — Misses L. Walsh, M. O’Connqr, N. McGrath, A. 
Walsh, L. Forrey, F. Gaynor. 2p Dry.— Misses G. Wilhelm, H. 
Dryfoos, L. Weber M. Walsh, A. Morgan, E. Forrey, J. Bnrgie. 

6th Class— Misses D. Hayes, A. Getty, M. Robertson, A. 
Woodin, C. Corrill, E. Dalton, M. Brady, E. Bouton, A. Ewing, 
L. Beall, L. Schwass, I. Cook. M. Ewing, L. Kelly, M. Mulligan, 
A. Cavenor. 2d Div.— Misses G. Conklin, N. Hackett, L. Wier, 
K. Casey, M. Halligan, M. Coughlin. 

7th Class— Misses C. Boyce, L. Davenport, L.Tigbe, A. Peak, 
J. Loman. E. Wright. 

8th Class— Misses L. Cox, C. Van Namee, M. Davis, E. Mul- 
ligan. 

9th Class— Misses L. Lambin, M. Cox. 

10 th Class— Misses L. Ellis. E. Wooten, 

Harp— 1st Class — Miss E. O’Connor. 2d Class — D. Cavenor. 
Organ — M. Usselmann. 

Private Harmony Lessons — Misses Spencer, E. O’Connor, J. 
Nunning and H. Julius. 

General Harmony Class — Misses Wells, J. Cronin, K. 
Hutchinson, A. Byrne, A. Harris, C. Morgan, L. Kirchner, H. 
Russel, L. Weber, B. Wilson. H. Hawkins, D. Cavenor. 

Theoretical Classes— Distinguished— Misses A. Kirchner, 
C. Silverthorne, M. O’Connor. G. Kelly, D. Locke, E. Lange, M. 
Usselmann, G. Conklin, J. Burgert, A. McGrath, A. Getty, D. 
Gordon. K. and J. Burgie, L. Hutchinson, M. and E Dalton. L. 
Kelly, E. Bouton, G. Wilhelm, C. Boyce, M. Halligan, C. Van 
Namee. N. Hackett, M. Lambin, L. Cox, C. Corrill, D. Hayes, 
E. Mulligan, M. R. Cox, M. Davis, L. Ellis E. Wootin. 


— A Georgia colored debiting society was lately discuss- 
ing, “ Which is the best for the laboring man, to work for 
wages or part of the crop?” An old “uncle” spoke the 
sense of the meeting when he thought “Bofe was de best, if 
dey could only be brung togedder somehow.” 

— “Frank,” said an affectionate mother, the other day, 
to a promising boy, “ If you don’t stop smoking and reading 
so much, you will get so after awhile that you won’t care 
anything about work.” “ Mother,” replied the hopeful, 
leisurely removing a very long cigar, “ I have got so now.” 

— “Is there an opening here for an intellectual writer?’ 
said a very red-faced youth, with the cork of a bottle stick- 
ing out of his breast pocket. The editor with much dignity 
took the man’s intellect in, and said, “An opening? Yes, 
sir ; a kind and considers! e carpenter, foreseeing your visit 
left an opening for you. Turn the knob to the right.” 

— The following is taken from a letter appearing in a 
late number of the Bombay Catholic Examiner: “Unlike 
the waters of the Indian Ocean, which are of a deep blue 
color, those of the Red Sea are of a bright emerald green. 
No one, I suppose, even imagined that they were red: 
but some may naturally ask how it has come to be called 
the Red Sea? To this question I am not sure that I can 
give a satisfactory answer. We know that the Yellow 
Sea of China is socalled on account of the quantity of 
the soil conveyed into it by the Ganate King; and the 
waters of the Black Sea, I believe I have somewhere read, 
are of an unusually dark hue, though the frequent storms 
to which it is subject would amply justify its present 
epithet. As for the White Sea of Russia, it probably owes 
its name to its being, during a great part of the year, 
covered over with snow and ice. For the name of the Red 
Sea, I have heard two explanations; one, that when this 
sea continues calm for several days together, Its surface 
is overspread with myriads of animalcules of a reddish 
color ; the other, that the Arabian coast abounds in reefs 
of red coral. The correctness of these explanations I was 
not able to verify, as on the one hand this sea was always 
rough, and on the other we never approached very near 
the Arabian coast. In the “Lusiad” we are told that it 
takes its color from the bottom ; but what this precisely 
means appears to me to be not very clear. — Ex. 
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Attorneys at Law. 


S PEER «fc MITCHELL [N. S. Mitchell, of ’72], 
Attorneys at Law, No. 225 Brady St., Davenport, Iowa. 

L UCIUS G, TONG, [of "651 Attorney and Conneellor 
at Law, and Real Estate Agent, Room No 2 Arnold’s Block, 
South Bend, Ind. 

mHOMAS 15. CLIFFORD, [of '62] Attorney at 
J_ Law, Notary Public and Commissioner for all the States, 206 
Broadway (cor. Fulton), New York. Special attention given to 
Depositions. 

F ANNING & HOGAN ID. J. Hogan, of ’74], At- 
torneys at Law, Room 26, Ashland clock, N. JS. cor Clara and 
Randolph sts , Chicago, IK 

J O II IV E. McHUGH [of ’72|, Attorney at Law. Office, 
65 and 67 Columbia at , Lafayette, Ind. 

D ODGE «!fc DODGE [Chas J., Notary Public, and 
Win W., both of ’741, Attorneys at Law. Collections promptly 
made. Office. Hedge’s Block, Burlington, Iowa. 

O RVILLE T. CHAMBERLAIN [of ’61], 
Attorney a*. Law, Nutary rubl.c and Commissioner of Deeds. 
Office, 93 jMam St., Elkhart, ud. 

'\/| eBRIDE Al l ELA IIT> (Jas. E. McBriie, cf 
jXL ’68), Att’ys at Law, Solicitors in chancery, and Proctors in Ad- 
mira'ty Practice in all ih • cou-ts of V ich. and of the U. S. Offiee, 
41 Monroe St., Grand Rapid”, Mich. 


The Scholastic Almanac 

FOR 1877. 


Is in Press, and Will be Published December 15, 1876. 


The Scholastic Almanac, will contain, besides the or- 
dinary calendars, selections in prose and verse, both seri- 
ous and humorous, from the pages of the Notre Dame 
Scholastic. It will be printed on tinted paper and in the 
best style of typographical art. 

Every student should procure a copy. 

Every one acquainted at Notre Dame should take a copy. 


Price 35 cts., postpaid. 


Civil Engineers & Surveyors. 


Orders should be sent to 


C M PROCTOR [of '75] Civil Engineer rf city and 
. coimy of Elfchirt. Office, 67 Main St, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Special attention gi/en to Hydraulic Engineering. 

A RTHUR or. STAGE Lof *61], County Surveyor for 
St. Joseph County. South Bend, ini. 


The Boml Jjlmxse, 

A. McKay, Prop., 

mLEs, MianiO-A-iisr. 

Free Hack to and from all Trains for Guests of the House 


IF. MEYER, Agent 

FOR 

DOMESTIC AND 

Fine Havana Cigars. 

101 MAIN ST,, SOUTH BEND, IND. 

Branch of SHIRE'S, 184 E. Madison Street , Chicago. 

s30-ly 


JAMES BONNEY 

TIECIE PHOTOGRAPHER 
Comer Michigan and Washington Sts., 
SOUTH BENI), XDSrnDXA-IsrAL. 


Mr. Bonney will he at his art gallery near the Scholas- 
tic office every Wednesday morning at eight o’clock. He 
has on hand photographs of the Professors of the Uni- 
versity, members of the College Societies, together with 
a large collection of the Students who figured prominently 
here in former years. .Orders by mail promptly attended to 


J. A. LYONS, 


Notre Dame, Indiana. 



THE SUN. 


1877. 

NEW YOHK. 

1877. 


The different editions of The Sun during the next year will 
be the same as during the year that has just passed. The daily 
edition will on week days be a sheet of four pages, and on 
Sundays a sheet of eight pages, or 56 broad columns : while 
the weekly edition will be a sheet of eight pages of the same di- 
mensions and character that are already familiar to our friends. 

The Sun will continue to be the strennons advocate of reform 
and retrenchment, and of the substitution of statesmanship, 
wisdom, and integrity for hollow pretenee, imbecility and frand 
in the administration of public affairs. It will contend for the 
government of the people by the people and for the people, 
as opposed to government by frauds in the ballot-box ana in 
the counting of votes, enforced by military violence. It will 
endeavor to supply its readers— a body now not far from a mil- 
lion of souls— with the most careful, complete and trustworthy 
accounts of current events, and will employ for this purpose a 
numerous and carefully selected staff of reporters and cor- 
respondents. Its reports from Washington? especially, will be 
full, accurate, aDd fearless: and it will doubtless continue to 
deserve and enjoy the hatred of those who thrive by plundering 
the Treasury or by usurping wbat the law does not give them, 
while it will endeavor to merit the confidence of the public by 
defending the rights of the people against the encroachments 
of unjustified power. 

The price of the daily Sun will be 55 cents a month or 96.50 
a year, post paid, or with the Sunday edition & 7. 70 a year. 

The Sunday edition alone, eightpages,® i 20 a year post paid. 

The Weekly Sun, eight pages of 56 broad columns, will be 
furnished during 1877 at the rate of $ 1 a year, post paid. 

The benefit of this large redaction from the previous rate for 
the Weekly can be enjoyed by individual subscribers without 
the necessity of making up clubs. At the same time, if any of 
our friends choose to aid in extending onr circulation, we shall 
be grateful to them, and every such person who sends ns ten or 
more subscribers from one place will be entitled to one copy of 
the paper for himself without charge. At one dollar a year, post- 
age paid, the expenses of paper and printing are barely repaid ; 
and, considering the size of the sheet and the quality of its con- 
tents, we are confident the people will consider The Weekly 
Sun the cheapest newspaper published in the world, and we 
trust also one of the very best. 

- Address, THE SUN, New York City, N. Y. 
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MINERALS, SHELLS, BIRDS, Ac. 


The Naturalists’ Agency has been established at 3727 Lancas- 
ter Avenue, Philadelphia, for the purpose of giving col- 
lectors of objects of Natural History an opportunity of buy- 
ins, selling or exchanging their duplicates or collections. . 

I received the hig>ie~t award given to any one at the Centen- 
nial Exposition of 1876, and the only award and medal given to 
any American for “ Collections of Minerals.” 

I have now over 38 tons, and nearlv §35,000 worth of Miner- 
als on hand. I have sold over §17,000 worth since the 17th day 
of January, when tie first box was put into my establishment. 
Yesterday, November 13th, my cash sales were over §1,500 and 
cash receipts over §1 200. 

I have the best specimens ever seen of Amazon Stone, Ruby 
Silver, Samarskit.e, Amethyst, Brookite, Columbate of Yttria, 
Zonoehlorite, Cliilenite, Chalcedony, Rutile in Quartz, Hydroti- 
tanite, Itacolumite, Nisrin, Green Wavellite colored by Van- 
adium, Peg8nite, Smoky Quartz. Rock Crystal, Perofskite, 
Schorlomite. Aenerite, Feldspar, (pink, red, gray, brown and 
green,) Embol'ne, Melanite, Ozarkite, andClildrastrolite. 

My Mineralogical Catalogue and table of species, by 
which most minerals may be identified, illustrated by over §300 
worth of engravings, is now ready f.>r distribution. It is an ex- 
cellent check list containing in the price-list every species and 
all the more common varieties arranged alphabetically and pre- 
ceded by the species number. The species number indicates 
the place of any mineral in the table of species, after it will be 
found the species name, composition, streak or lustre, cleavage 
or fracture,. hardtie-s. sp. gr. fusibility and crystalization.' Free 
to all customers; to others on receipt of 10 cents for postage, 
&c. I desire especially to call attention to my remarkably fine 
specimens of Amazon Stone, of which I have or have had nine- 
tenths of all the specimens ever fouud. I have made six trips 
to the locality, and think L may safely sav that no more will be 
found. Good crystals from 15 cents to §1 00 each. 

f have ju-t purchased the best of the Ruby Silvers exhibited 
at the Centennial by the Chilian government.. These are the 
onlv specimens weighing less than three lbs. that ever brought 
anything like SI 000 each. 

1 have the ino-t. beautiful green Wavellite and Pagenitc ever 
known, colored by vanadic acid. 

Iam selling Amethyst at tar lower prices than it was ever 
6old at before. Over §2,500 worth sold since the 10th of July. 

COLIiEC 1*10 MS OF MINERALS 

For Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians, and other 
Professional men. these collections illustrate all the principal 
species and all grand subdivisions in Dana and other works on 
Mineralogy ; Every Crystalline System; all the rrincipal Ores 
and every known Element. The collections arc labelled with a 
printed label that can only 7 be removed by soaking. Tbe labels 
give Dana's species number, tbe name, locality, and in most 
cases, tbe composition of the Mineral. 

All collections aceompauied by tny Illustrated Catalogue and 
table of species. 

100 Crystals and Fragments for Study, $ 1.00 

100 Specimens, Students’ Size. Larger, 5 00 

100 Specimens, Larger, Amateurs’ Size, 2^+1)^ inches, 10.00 
Collections of Gems, Ores, Earthy Minerals, Alin ends used 
in any Art or in Agriculture, on baud or put up to order. 

We sell Minerals by weight, for the Chemist and blowpipe 
use, at very low prices, as Samarskile 25c. per lb., Allanite 25c. 
per lb., Biookite Pure Crystal 25c. per 10., Rutile pure 25c. per 
lb., Wavellite 25c. per lb.. Blend 10c. per pound. 

I have just bought the famous Chilton Collection of Shells 
and Minerals, which has been on exhibition at Titfany’s for tbe 
past two years. The original price asked was §3,000. It con- 
tained a number of unequalled things, among them a Rutile iu 
Quartz, for which Mr. Chilton was offered §350 gold. A twin 
crystal of clear caleite containing pint of water, weighing 
over 10 lbs. The only perfect spiny tlturex in the country.” 

The large increase of my busiuess has compelled me to rent 
the store No. 3727, and use it entirely for Birds, Mammals. Shells, 
Plants, Books, Fossils, Mound- Builders, Relics, and all objects of 
Natural History except Minerals. I have secured the services of 
one of the best taxidermists in tbe country, a gentleman who was 
employed by the Smithsonian Institution in Soui h America foi 3 
years. I have a very large stock of Western and Southern birds 
on hand. Also. Heads and Antlers for Museums, Diuing Rooms, 
Halls and Libraries. 

My collection of plants is very fine, comprising many that 
are rare, from the far North and West. I have just made ar- 
rangements to secure t he Northern and Middle States (including 
Ya ) collection* of A. H. Curtis, who will no longer deal iu them. 

I have several hundred volumes of rare old works on Min- 
eralogy, Chemistry and the Natural Sciences, among them many 
of the most interesting of the State and Government Reports. 

A. E. FOOT E. M. D., 

Prof. Chemistry and Mineralogy, 

Fellow Am Asx'n Adv. of Science. 
3725 and 3727 Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


What Pays? 


I T PAYS every Manufacturer, Merchant, Mechanic, In- 
ventor, Farmer, or Professional man, to keep informed 
on all the improvements and discoveries of the age. 

IT PAYS the head of every family to introduce into his 
household a newspaper that is instructive, one that fosters 
a taste for investigation, and promotes thought and en- 
courages discussion among the members. . 

The Scientific American, 

which has been published we;kly for the last thirty-one 
years, does thi*, to an extent beyond that of any other pub- 
lication; in fact it is the only weekly paper published in 
the United States devoted to Manufactures, Mechanics In- 
ventions, and New Discoveries in the Arts and Sciences. 

Every number is profusely illustrated, and its contents 
embrace the latest and most interesting information per- 
taining to the Indu-lrial, Mechanical, and Scientific Prog- 
ress of the World; Descriptions, with Beautiful Engravings 
of New Inventions, New Implements New Processes, and 
Improved Industries of all kinds; Useful Notes, Recipes, 
Suggestions and Advice by Practical Writers, for Work- 
men and Employers, in all the various arts, forming a com- 
plete repertory of New Inventions and Discoveties; con- 
taining a weekly record, not only of the progiess of the 
Industrial Arts in our own country, but also of all New 
Discoveries and Inv.-nlions iti every branch of Engineering, 
Mechanics, and Science abroad. 

THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN has been 

the foremost of all industrial publications for the pasttbirty- 
one y< ars. It is the oldest, largest, cheapest, and the best 
ueeUy illustrate d papei devou-d to Engineering, Mechanics, 
Chemistry, New Inventions, Science and Industrial Prog- 
ress published in the world. 

The practical Recipes aie well worth ten times the sub- 
scription price, ami for the shop and house will save many 
times the cost of subscription. 

Merchants, Farmers, Mechanics, E igineers. Inventors, 
Manufacturers, Chemists, Lovers of Science, and People of 
all Professions, will fi.id tne Scientific American useful 
to them. It should have a place iu every Family Library, 
S'udy, Office and Counting Room; in every Reading Room, 
College and School. A new volume commences January 
1st, 1877. 

A \ ear’s numbers contain 832 pages and Several Hundred 
Eugravings. Thousands of volumes are preserved for bind- 
ing and reference. Terms, $3.20 a year by mail, including 
postage. Discount to Clubs. Special circulars, giving Club 
rates, sent free. Single copies mailed on receipt of ten 
cents. May be had of all News Dealers. 


T) A 'T' PXTTQ * n connecl ' nn with Sci- 
JL A 1. 11/ In 1 O* entific American, Messrs. 
Munn & C<>. are Solicitors of American and Foreign Pa- 
tents, and have the largest establishment in the world. 
More than fifty thousand applications have been made for 
patents through their agency. 

Patents are obtained on tbe best terms. Models of New 
Inventions and Sketches examined, and advice free. A 
special notice isynade in the Scientific American of all In- 
ventions Patented through this Agency, with the name 
and residence of the Patentee. Patents are often sold in 
part or whole, to persons attracted to the invention by such 
notice. A Pamphlet, containing full directions for obtain- 
ing Patents sent free. The Scientific American Reference 
Book, a volume bound in cloth and gilt, containing the 
Patent Laws, Census of the U. S , and 142 Engravings of 
mechanical movements. Price 25 Cents. 


Address for the Paper, or concerning Patents, 

MUNN & CO., 

37 Park Row, . New York* 

Branch Office, ■ : 

Cor, F. A. 7tb Sts., Wash ing ton, J>. c. 
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IcDOMLD, 

THEE PHOTOG-BAPHER, 

Is still at his 

OLD STAND ON MICHIGAN STREET 



Have you any thought of going to California? Are yon going 
West, North, or Northwest? You want to know the best routes 
to take? The shortest, safest, quickest, and most comfortable routes 
are those owned by the Chicago and Northwestern Railway Com- 
pany. It owns over two thousand miles of the best road there is 
in the country. Ask any ticket agent to show you its maps and 
time cards. All ticket agents can sell you through tickets by this 
route. 

Buy your tickets via the Chicago and Northwestern Railway for 

S-A.NT HP^JAlsrOXSOO, 

Sacramento. Ogden, Salt Lake City, Cheyenne, Denver, Omaha, Lin- 
coln, Council Bluffs. Yankton. Sioux City, Dubnqne, Winot a, St. 
Paul, Duluth, Marquette. <-»reen Bay. Oshkosh, Madison, Milwankee 
and all points West or Northwest of Chicago. 

if yon wish the best travelling accommodations, you will buy 
your tickets by this route, and will take no other 
This popular r>-ue is unsurpassed for speed, comfort and safety. 
The smPoth. well-b lasted and nerfect track of ste 1 rail-. Westing- 
house a.r brakes. Miller's salety platform and couider->. the cele- 
brated o'ullmau Palace tdceping ' ’ars. the perfect telegraph system 
of moving trains, the regularity with which they run. the admira- 
ble arrangement for running through cars from Chicago 10 all points 
West, North, and Northwest, secure to passengers all the comforts 
in modern railway i raveling. 

PULLMAN PALACE CARS 

are run on all trains of this road 

This Is the only line running these cars between Chicago and St 
Paul, or Chicago and Milwaukee- 
At Omaha our sleepers connect with the Overland Sleepers on the 
Union Pacific Railroad for all points west of the Missouri River- 
Por rates or information not attainable from your home ticket 
agents, apply to 

Marvin Hughitt, W. H. Stennett, 

General Superintendent. Geu’l Passenger Agent 


CHICAGO, ALTON AND ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY AND DENVER SHORT LINES. 

Union Dep: •, West side, near Madison street bridge; Ticket offices 
at depot and 122 Randolph street. 

Arrive. Leave. 

Kansas City - ud Denver Express via Jack- 
sonville, II . and Louisiana, Mo 4 00 pm 12 30 pm 

Springfield and St. Lows Ex. via Main Line. 8 05 pm 9 30 am 
Springfield, St. Louis and Texas Fast Ex. via 

Main Line .7 30 am 9 00 pra 

Peoria Day Express 4 00 pm 9 30 am 

Peoria, Keokuk and Burlington Ex 7 30 am 9 00 pm 

Chicago and Paducah Railroad Express 8 05 pm 9 30 am 

Streator.Wenona, Lacon and Washington Ex 4 00 pm 12 30 pm 

Joliet Accommodation 9 20 am 4 30 pm 

J. C. McMullin, Gen. Supt. J Charlton, Gen. Pass. Agt. 


Chicago, K. I. & Pacific. 

Through trains are run to Leavenworth and Atchison, connecting 
with trains for all points in Kansas and Southern Missouri. This 
is acknowledged by the travelling public to be the 

Great; Overland. Route to California. 

Two express trains leave Chicago daily from depot, corner Yan 
Bnren and Sherman streets, as follows: 

Leave Arrive. 

Omaha, Leavenworth and Atchison Express. .10 00 a.m. 3 45 p.m. 

Peru accommodation 5 00 p m. 9 35 a m. 

Night Express 10 00 D.m. 6 50 a.m. 

A. M. SMITH, H. RIDDLE, 

Gea’l Pass. Agent. _ General Superintendent. 


EDWARD BUYSSE 

DEALER IK 

Watches, Clocks, 

-AUSTD 

JEWELRY. 

All Kinds of Engraving Done. 

SOUTH BEND. INDIANA.. 



Pittsburgh, Port Wayne & Chicago, 

AND PENNSYLVANIA R. B. LINE. 


CONDENSED TIME TABLE. 

KOVSMBSIt, 1875. 

TRAINS LEAVE CHICAGO DEPOT, 

Cor. Canal and Madison Sts. (West Side). 

On arrival of trains from North and Southwest. 


Q Trails with Through Cars 1 
^ NEW YORK. 

No. 2. 
Day Ex. 
Ex Sund’y 

No. 6. 
Pac. Exp. 
Daily. 

No. 4. 
Night Ex. 
H x t-a & su 

Lv. CHICAGO 

9 00 a.m. 

5 15 p.m. 
11 25 “ 

10 00 p.m. 
6 15 a.m. 

Ar. FT. WAYNE 

2 10 p.m. 
1 04 a.m. 


11 12 a.m. 

5 54 p.m. 
7 05 “ 


2 10 “ 

12 15 “ 

T,v. Pittsburgh 

2 55 “ 

1 10pm. 
t#ff f . t 

8 10 “ 



11 30 a.m. 

11 05 11 

3 45 a.m. 


6 25 p.m. 
9 07 “ 

7 35 “ 



9 02 “ 


3 30 “ 

3 10 a.m 

7 35 “ 

“ New York 

6 45 “ 
11 52 “ 

6 50 “ 
10 40 “ 

iO 25 “ 

3 26 p.m 


1 27 a.m. 

12 11 p.m. 
12 57 p.m. 
3 48 “ 


2 20 “ 



5 10 “ 

7 4“ 

“ Boston 

6 15 “ 

4 50 “ 

9 05 “ 


THIS IS THE ONLY LINE 

That runs the celebrated Puluman Palace Cabs from Chicago to 
Baltimore, Washington City. Philadelphia and New York without 
change. Through tickets for sale at all principal ticket offices at 
the lowest current rates. 

P. E. JffYEES, G. P. & T. A. 


L. S. & M. S. Railway. 


On and after Sunday. Nov. 26, 1876, trains will leave South Bend as 
follows: 


GOING EAST. 

3 23 a. m., r bicsgo and St Lonis Expresp, over Main Line, 
arrives nr Toledo 9 50; Cleveland 2 20 p m ; Buffalo 8 10. 

1 0 07 a m, Mail, over Main Line, arrives at Toledo, 4 55 p m; 

1 levelaml 9 45. 

1 1 50 p m, Special New York Express, over Air Line; arrives 
at Toledo 5 10; Cleveland 9 45; Buffalo 4 00 am. 

0 1 O p m, Atlantic Express, over Air Line. Arrives at Toledo, 

2 40; Cleveland. 7 15: Buffalo, 1 10 pm. 

4 53 pm, Way Freight. 


GOING WEST. 


3 A3 am, Toledo Express. Arrives at Laporte 3 55 p m, Chicago 
6 30 a m. 

5 38 am, Pacific Express. Arrives at Laporte 7; Chicago 820pm. 
453 u m, Special Chicago Express. Arrives at Laporte 5 50; 
Chicago, 8 20 . 

8 OO a m, Accommodation. Arrives at Laporte 9- a m; Chi- 
cago 11 30 a. in. 

8 30 a m. Way Freight. 

J. W. CARY. Gen’l Ticket Agt., Cleveland. 

J. H. PARSONS, Sup’t West uiv , Chicago. 

CHARLES PAINE. Gen’J Supt. 
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PATRICE: SIEIICIETIE'Sr, 

PROPRIETOR OP THE 

NOTRE DANE AND ST. MART’S ’BUS LINE ! 


Whilst I return my thanks to the patrons of Notre Dame and St. 
Mary’8, 1 beg leave 1o inform the public that I have, at the nrgfnt 
reqnestof many of my patrons, purchased SEVERAL NEW CAR- 
RIAGES and BUGGIES, and moved into the LIVERY STABLES 

Attached to tile National Hotel, an tl A d- 
jacent to t lie Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern Depot. 

Now, that telegraphic communication has been made bet - een 
Notre Dame and my office, through the Michigan Southern De^ot, 1 
shall be prompt to have passengers in'time to meet all trains. 

For my attention to the atrons of Notre Dame and St. Mail’s, I 
refer, by permission, to the Supeiiors of both Institutions. 

• r. SHICKEY. 


Michigan Central Railway 


Time Tahlc-N ovemher 31,1875. 



♦Mall. 

•Day 

Exnres6. 

-Kal 

Arcom. 

tAtlantic 

Express. 

t Nigh 
Express 

Lv. Chicago 

“ Mich. City.. 
“ Niles 
“ Jackson. .. 
Ar. Detroit 

5 00 a.m 
7 32 “ 

9 02 “ 

2 08 p.m 
5 45 “ 

9 00 a.m 
11 00 “ 
12 09 p.m 
3 55 “ 

< 25 “ 

4 00 p.m 
6 30 “ 

8 20 “ 
Express. 
10 15 “ 

5 15 pm 

7 40 “ 

8 55 “ 

12 40 a m 

3 30 “ 

9 00 p m 

11 15 “ 

12 35 “ 

4 •* 

8 00 am 

Lv. Detroit 

“ Jackson 

“ Niles 

“ Mich. City.. 
Ar. Chicago- 

7 00 a.o 
0 40 

3 45 p,ra 
5 10 “ 

7 30 

lu (IS a m 
12 32 p.m 

4 23 “ 

5 35 “ 

8 00 “ 

4 00 p m 
7 15 “ 

6 10 a.m 

7 50 “ 
10 20 *• 

5 40 p.m 
9 25 “ 

2 30 a.m 
4 05 “ 

6 3U *• 

9 50 pm 
12 42 a.u 

4 30 *• 

5 50 “ 

8 00 “ 


Niles and South Send Division. 
GOING NORTH. 

Lv. South Bend — 8 15 a.m. 7 15 p ra. §9 00 a.m. §7 00 p.m 

“ Notre Dame-8 22 “ 7 23 “ 9 07 “ 7 07 “ 

Ar.'Niles — 9 00 “ 8 00 “ 9 40 “ 7 40 “ 

GOING SOUTH. 

Lv. Niles— 6 30 a.m. 4 20 p.m. §8 00 a m. §5 00 p.m 

“ Notre Dame— 7 07 “ 4 56 “ 8 32 “ 5 32 “ 

Ar. South Bend— 7 15 “ 5 05 “ 8 10 5 40 “ 

•Sunday excepted. tDaily. ^Saturday and Sunday excepted. 

§Sunday only. 

G. L. Elliott, Wm. B. Stbong, 

Agent, 8onth Bend, Gen’l Sup’t, Chicago 

Henbt C. Westwobth, G. P. & T. A., Chicago. 

B. CELESTINE, Ticket Agt., Notre Dame. 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 


Importers and Dealers in Fine 


Books and Stationery, 

' 117 AND 119 STATE STREET, 


HOLIDAY, WEDDING, OR BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 

Automatic Crystal Fountain. 

Self-Acting, Requiring no Pressure of Water. 


Patented IT'e’b. 7, 1871. 



Price Complete $15. 

More elaborate styles furnished; also. Fountains for 
Counter use, with only silver-plated basin and jet in sight. 
[EipAd dress for Circular, 

J. W. TUFTS, 

33 -to 39 Bowker St., . . Boston, Mass. 


M. Livingston & Co., 

-A.K-E THE 

Leading Merchant Tailors in South Bend. 

They Have the Best Cutter In the City, 

nd make suits in the latest styles at the lowest prices. Their stock 
of Clothing, Cloths, Cassimeres, Test- 
ings, and Gents* Furnishing Goods, is 
he largest and most complete, and comprises all the new styles 
Satisfaction guaranteed on all goods. 

REMEM BEB THE PLACE. 

94 MICHIGAN St., SOUTH SENS, END. 


CHICAGO, XXjXjXITOXS 
















